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PREAMBLE 


Humanity’s actions have become a new planetary force with 
accelerating effects on the biosphere. This new era, known as 
the Anthropocene, calls for new ways of thinking and know- 
ing, and for innovative forms of action. 

We are a group of concerned social scientists and creative 
scholars who are moved to address the unique qualities of 
our contemporary world. In the Anthropocene, we are sum- 
moned to expand our understandings of ways to conjoin 
nature and culture, economy and ecology, and natural and 
social sciences. Already, thinkers among us are exploring 
ways of dismantling traditional separations. We aim to fur- 
ther and expand this work, identifying multiple pathways 
toward alternative futures. 

Research for the Anthropocene must and will harness the 
creativity of human potential to reduce harm and promote a 
flourishing biosphere. 


THINKING 


We want to engage in life and the living world in an uncon- 
strained and expansive way. Our thinking needs to be in the 
service of life—and so does our language. This means giving 
up preconceptions, and instead listening to the world. This 
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means giving up delusions of mastery and control, and in- 
stead seeing the world as uncertain and yet unfolding. So our 
thinking needs to be— 


¢ Curious; 

¢ Experimental; 

¢ Open; 

¢ Adaptive; 

¢ Imaginative; 

¢ Responsive; and 
¢ Responsible. 


We are committed to thinking with the community of life 
and contributing to healing. 


STORIES 


Stories are important for understanding and communicating 
the significance of our times. We aim to tell stories that— 


¢ Enact connectivity, entangling us in the lives of oth- 
ers; 

* Have the capacity to reach beyond abstractions and 
move us to concern and action; 

e Are rich sources of reflection; and 

¢  Enliven moral imagination, drawing us into deeper 
understandings of responsibilities, reparative possi- 
bilities, and alternative futures. 


RESEARCHING 


While we continue our traditions of critical analysis, we are 
forging new research practices to excavate, encounter and 
extend reparative possibilities for alternative futures. We 
look and listen for life-giving potentialities (past and present) 
by charting connections, re-mapping the familiar and open- 
ing ourselves to what can be learned from what already is 
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happening in the world. As participants in a changing world, 
we advocate— 


¢ Developing new languages for our changing world; 
* Stepping into the unknown; 

¢ Making risky attachments; and 

* Joining and supporting concerned others. 


COLLEAGUES, WHEREVER YOU MAY BE, PUT YOUR RESEARCH TO 
WORK AND TAKE A STAND FOR LIFE! 


Scholars Concerned for Life in the Anthropocene, Georges 
River, 8 February, 2010: Kay Anderson, Jenny Cameron, 
Thom van Dooren, Kelly Dombroski, Ruth Fincher, Kathe- 
rine Gibson, Julie Graham, Lesley Instone, Kurt Iveson, Ku- 
mi Kato, Freya Mathews, Jacqui Poltera, Kate Rigby, Gerda 
Roelvink, Deborah Bird Rose, Margaret Somerville, Simon 
Wearne, Jessica Weir, Anna Yeatman. 


“Sydney apple,” Georges River, 2010. Photograph by Katherine 
Gibson. 
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PREFACE 


KATHERINE GIBSON, DEBORAH BIRD ROSE, AND RUTH FINCHER 


In the moist heat of a Sydney February a group of concerned 
scholars gathered on the banks of the Georges River close to 
the University of Western Sydney, Bankstown. Amongst us 
there were key thinkers from the fields of Anthropology, Ed- 
ucation, Human Geography, Philosophy, Science and Tech- 
nology Studies, Sociology, Political Theory, Communications 
and Film. We gathered to consider an ethics for living in this 
new era of human driven climate change called the “Anthro- 
pocene.” We wrote the Manifesto above. 

A butterfly dropped the germ of the idea for this gather- 
ing onto fertile ground as it flitted over the heads of two of us 
some time ago in another beautiful bushland setting. Then 
we were gathered to farewell and bury feminist, ecologist, 
philosopher, Val Plumwood, our friend and colleague. As 
Val’s eco-coffin was carefully lowered into the soil on her 
beloved Plumwood Mountain a white butterfly joined us. It 
hovered hesitatingly here and there over the crowd and then 
off it went into the forest. It left something beautiful—an 
energy and a courage to go on. We resolved to strengthen the 
tentative connections between Ecological Humanities and 
Community Economies scholars. Inspired by Val’s life and 
practice our February gathering was held in a setting that 
invited the bush, rocks, birds and river to be part of a creative 
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conversation. It was generously supported by the Academy of 
Social Sciences in Australia. 

As we sat and reflected, walked and talked, and subse- 
quently wrote and read to prepare this book it was the chal- 
lenge Val posed, soon before her death, that has been upper- 
most in our minds. Val wrote: 


If our species does not survive the ecological crisis, it will 
probably be due to our failure to imagine and work out 
new ways to live with the earth, to rework ourselves and 
our high energy, high consumption, and hyper-instru- 


mental societies adaptively ... . We will go onwards in a 
different mode of humanity, or not at all. (Plumwood 
2007, 1) 


That we need to go on in a “different mode of humanity” 
is not, for the authors collected here, at question. As a group 
we accept the premise that we live in an era of unprecedented 
and rapid environmental and social change. The recent 
10,000 year history of climatic stability on Earth that enabled 
the rise of agriculture and domestication, the growth of cities, 
numerous technological revolutions, and the emergence of 
modernity is now over. We accept that in the latest phase of 
this era, modernity is unmaking the stability that enabled its 
emergence. Over the 21st century, severe and numerous 
weather disasters, scarcity of key resources, major changes in 
environments, enormous rates of extinction, and other forces 
that threaten life are set to increase. But we are deeply wor- 
ried that current responses to these challenges are focused on 
market-driven solutions and thus have the potential to fur- 
ther endanger our collective commons. 

Today public debate is polarized. On one hand we are 
confronted with the immobilizing effects of knowing “the 
facts” about climate change. On the other we see a powerful 
will to ignorance and the effects of a pernicious collaboration 
between climate change skeptics and industry stakeholders. 
Neither position nourishes our desire to address Val’s ques- 
tion. Clearly, to us, the current crisis calls for new ways of 
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thinking and producing knowledge. Our collective inclina- 
tion has been to go on in an experimental and exploratory 
mode, in which we refuse to foreclose on options or jump too 
quickly to “solutions.” 

In this spirit we feel the need to acknowledge the tragedy 
of anthropogenic climate change. It is important to tap into 
the emotional richness of grief about extinction and loss 
without getting stuck on the “blame game.” Our research 
must allow for the expression of grief and mourning for what 
has been and is daily being lost. But it is important to adopt a 
reparative rather than a purely critical stance toward know- 
ing. 

Might it be possible to welcome the pain of “knowing” if 
it led to different ways of working with non-human others, 
recognizing a confluence of desire across the human/non- 
human divide and the vital rhythms that animate the world? 
Our discussions have focused on new types of ecological eco- 
nomic thinking and ethical practices of living. We are inter- 
ested in: 


¢  Resituating humans within ecological systems; 

¢  Resituating non-humans in ethical terms; 

¢ Systems of survival that are resilient in the face of 
change; 

¢ Diversity and dynamism in ecologies and economies; 

¢ Ethical responsibility across space and time, between 
places and in the future; and, 

* Creating new ecological economic narratives. 


Starting from the recognition that there is no “one size fits 
all” response to climate change, we are concerned to develop 
an ethics of place that appreciates the specificity and richness 
of loss and potentiality. While connection to earth others 
might be an overarching goal, it will be to certain ecologies, 
species, atmospheres and materialities that we actually con- 
nect. We could see ourselves as part of country, accepting the 
responsibility not forgotten by Indigenous people all over the 
world, of “singing” country into health. This might mean 
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cultivating the capacity for deep listening to each other, to 
the land, to other species and thereby learning to be affected 
and transformed by the body-world we are part of; seeing the 
body as a center of animation but not the ground of a sepa- 
rate self; renouncing the narcissistic defense of omnipotence 
and an equally narcissistic descent into despair. 

We think that we can work against singular and global 
representations of “the problem” in the face of which any 
small, multiple, place-based action is rendered hopeless. We 
can choose to read for difference rather than dominance; 
think connectivity rather than hyper-separation; look for 
multiplicity—multiple climate changes, multiple ways of liv- 
ing with earth others. We can find ways forward in what is 
already being done in the here and now; attend to the per- 
formative effects of any analysis; tell stories in a hopeful and 
open way—allowing for the possibility that life is dormant 
rather than dead. We can use our critical capacities to recover 
our rich traditions of counter-culture and theorize them out- 
side the mainstream/alternative binary. All these ways of 
thinking and researching give rise to new strategies for going 
forward. 

Think of the chapters of this book as tentative hoverings, 
as the fluttering of butterfly wings, scattering germs of ideas 
that can take root and grow. 


THINKING WITH OTHERS 


< 


1: THE ECOLOGICAL HUMANITIES 


DEBORAH BIRD ROSE 


The ecological humanities is a new interdiscipline that has 
emerged specifically to address the fact that current ecologi- 
cal problems, including extinctions, climate change, toxic 
death zones, water degradation, and many others, are an- 
thropogenic events. Acknowledging the reality of human 
agency, we are no longer in the position of being able to sus- 
tain the idea that humans are separate from nature. In Di- 
pesh Chakrabarty’s (2009) memorable words, in the wake of 
our awareness of anthropogenic climate change, the Western 
division between human history and natural history has now 
been breached. 

In spite of this knowledge, actual practices that breach 
boundaries struggle for recognition. Within our universities, 
for example, the division between arts and sciences is rein- 
forced as often as it is breached. At the same time, the need 
for dialogue with knowledge systems that never promoted a 
break between natural and human histories is radically en- 
hanced. We are thus called to build dialogical bridges be- 
tween knowledge systems: between ecological sciences and 
the humanities, between Western and other knowledge sys- 
tems. The key point, expressed vividly by the philosopher Val 
Plumwood, is the need for new ways of imagining, being and 
becoming human: 
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We struggle to adjust because we’re still largely 
trapped inside the enlightenment tale of progress as 
human control over a passive and “dead” nature that 
justifies both colonial conquests and commodity 
economies. The real threat is not so much global 
warming itself, which there might still be a chance to 
head off, as our own inability to see past the post- 
enlightenment energy, control and consumption ex- 
travaganza we so naively identify with the good, civi- 
lized life to a sustainable form of human culture. The 
time of Homo reflectus, the self-critical and self-rev- 
ising one, has surely come. Homo faber, the thought- 
less tinkerer, is clearly not going to make it. We will 
go onwards in a different mode of humanity, or not at 
all. (Plumwood 2007, 1) 


Plumwood’s eloquent words are a recent contribution to 
what has been a continued call for cultural change through- 
out the second half of the twentieth century. Aldo Leopold, 
for example, in his famous 1949 article on the land ethic, 
wrote of the need for a new concept of community, one that 
would include the whole of the biotic community (including 
humans) within a domain of ethics. The great ecologist Paul 
Shepard wrote in 1973 that, “It seems that in staring at the 
environmental crisis we have missed the central spark of 
ecology itself, its unexpected connections to the whole of life.” 
He speaks briefly about the Western thinking that separates 
humanity out from the rest of the living world, background- 
ed as “nature,” and he concludes: “In the end what we are 
asked to do is reshape our image of man” (Shepard [1973] 
1998, xxvi). Gregory Bateson was not so diplomatic. Working 
with the axiom that the unit of survival is organism and envi- 
ronment, he wrote: 


If you put God outside and set him vis-a-vis his crea- 
tion and if you have the idea that you are created in 
his image, you will logically and naturally see yourself 
as outside and against the things around you. And as 
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you arrogate all mind to yourself, you will see the 
world around you as mindless and therefore not enti- 
tled to moral or ethical consideration. The environ- 
ment will seem to be yours to exploit . . . If this is your 
estimate of your relation to nature and you have an 
advanced technology, your likelihood of survival will 
be that of a snowball in hell. (Bateson [1972] 1973, 
436-437, italics in original) 


The ecological humanities aims to work across the great 
divides in knowledge that have enabled us to sustain a faulty 
image of humanity, an image that holds humans apart, and 
in control.' We are not aiming to homogenize everything, or 
to suggest that everyone has to do or think everything. Quite 
the opposite, we acknowledge that there are many abrasive 
edges between knowledge systems. We believe that rubbing 
those abrasive edges together enables something new to hap- 
pen. Paul Shepard wrote of the central spark of ecology; we 
are working toward sparks of knowledge. We are dedicated 
to ethical and critical analysis and encounter. 

These are big issues, and there is always the danger of 
running off in all directions at once. Plumwood outlined two 
major tasks before us at this time: the first is to resituate the 
human in ecological terms, and the second is to resituate the 
non-human in ethical terms. To resituate the human in eco- 
logical terms is to overcome the idea that humans are outside 
of nature, and thus is the first step toward overcoming a hu- 
manities worldview that defines the human without reference 
to the living world. Along with the wider and more abstract 
issues, we are working to undermine the boundaries that 
have been deployed to hold humans separate from other an- 
imals. The second task—to resituate the non-human in ethi- 


See the Ecological Humanities website here: http://www.ecological 
humanities.org. 
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cal terms—overcomes the idea that the non-human world is 
devoid of meaning, values, and ethics. It is a first step to- 
wards overcoming a Western science worldview that defines 
the natural world as morally inert. In this endeavour, a major 
focus is on the widespread existence of sentience and agency 
amongst living beings, expressed vividly in the ethological 
work of Marc Bekoff in books such as Minding Animals 
(2002), and Wild Justice (Bekoff and Pierce 2009). 

Each of the two tasks Plumwood identified works toward 
connectivity, and connectivity calls for its own non-linear 
recursive logic. It may be that stories are the most effective 
forms of communicating such densely complex logic. Steven 
Muecke (1997, 184-185) offers us the view that connection is 
a way of reasoning that leads us to commitment. He provokes 
us to decenter (not abandon) Cartesian rationality in favor of 
a more inclusive set of logics. 

The logic of commitment in the context of Earth life is 
expressed with great integrity and beauty in many Indige- 
nous knowledge systems. The Australian Aboriginal philoso- 
pher Mary Graham (2008) writes that indigenous cultures of 
land and place are based on two axioms: the land is the law; 
and you are not alone in the world. These two axioms can be 
heard as an indigenous ethic and practice of connectivity. 
The second axiom—you are not alone—situates humanity as 
a participant in a larger living system. The first—land is 
law—requires all living things to recognize and submit to the 
law of the living world. 

Graham’s enunciation of key axioms is extremely chal- 
lenging. Knowledge developed from the axiom that the land 
is the law fundamentally reverses the idea that humans are in 
control. Similarly, knowledge developed from the axiom that 
you (we) are not alone brings us, as humans and as individu- 
als, into face-to-face encounter with people, non-humans, 
places, ecosystems, and other biosocial communities where 
our presence has brought harm. Both axioms, therefore, 
bring us into serious discomfort and raise questions about 
the quality of dialogue that may be open to us. 

The discomfort we feel as humans is dwarfed by the pain 
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that is being experienced across ecological systems. For In- 
digenous people whose lives and well-being are embedded 
within country, both as a matter of philosophy and as a mat- 
ter of lived experience, the on-going devastation is violent. 
Phil Sullivan, a traditional owner of country along the Dar- 
ling River in Bourke, speaks of the last line of defense. His 
thinking comes out of the disastrous colonization that did its 
best to ruin his people and his culture, and has done a great 
deal to wreck his country. He lives within the heart of the 
Western catastrophic push toward destruction. He has been 
there, his country is there, and he has had to work out what 
you hold on to when everything is collapsing. Respect, he 
says, is the last line of defense. 

Respect is a matter of knowledge—of knowing the con- 
nections so that one knows the many contexts in which re- 
spect is due, and knowing how to look after things so that 
one can fulfill one’s role in life. “The outward things may 
pass,” Phil said, “but the respect, the thing inside, will last. 
We respect our animals and our land. That’s what I call our 
last line of defense. The last line of defense is respect” (quot- 
ed in Rose, James, and Watson 2003, 67). 

The logic of connection holds that the web of life is a web 
of mutual inter-dependencies. Human beings are enmeshed 
in webs of life as much as are koalas, eucalypts, flying foxes, 
coral, vultures and bacteria. The web of life really is Earth, 
because this is what Earth is—a place where life came into 
being and continues to come into being. Respect is an ethics 
of engagement with this place, our home; it is an ethics that 
brings gratitude for the gifts of life into dialogue with our 
responsibilities within the wider webs of life. 


oa 


2: ECONOMY AS ECOLOGICAL LIVELIHOOD 


J.K. GIBSON-GRAHAM AND ETHAN MILLER 


Can we overcome our hyper-separation from the more-than- 
human world and take up membership in a thoroughly eco- 
logical community of life? While the demands of “the econ- 
omy” are set in opposition to the needs of “the environment”; 
while the economy is seen as a vulnerable system that cannot 
accommodate allocations of social wealth to earth-repair and 
species protection without risking collapse; while the eco- 
nomic “we” continues to squander and ignore the gifts of the 
more-than-human world that gives us life, the answer seems 
to be a depressing “No.” To answer “Yes” we must begin to 
rethink and re-enact the relationship between economy and 
ecology. 

We have inherited a vision of “the economy” as a distinct 
sphere of human activity, marked off from the social, the 
political, and the ecological as a domain of individualized, 
monetized, rational-maximizing calculation. This economic 
sphere rests upon and utilizes an earthly base of (often invisi- 
ble) ecologies that are swept up into its domain to become 
“resources,” passive inputs for production and consumption 
measured primarily by their market value. Economy is “natu- 
ralized” in the sense that it is presented as a realm of objec- 
tive, law-like processes and demands; yet this naturalization 
is at the same time a process by which the more-than-human 
world is affirmed as external to our economic lives, and the 
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complexities of our interdependencies are rendered invisible 
and unaccountable. The economy thus assumes a presence 
and dynamism—manifest, for example, in the demand for 
endless growth—that appears to be independent from the 
living world upon which it depends. 

This powerful and abstracted construction of the econo- 
my emerged from and enabled agricultural and industrial 
revolutions that gave rise to urbanization, increased stand- 
ards of living for many, and vast and unprecedented mobili- 
zations and transformations of energy and matter on the part 
of certain humans. But it also produced and legitimated tre- 
mendous violence and inequity, and has generated unfore- 
seen impacts that are undermining the long-term viability of 
earthly survival not just for humans, but for myriad other 
species and more-than-human communities. Enabling as it 
has been for some, this view of economy-ecology relations 
now stands squarely in the way of imagining and enacting an 
ethics for living in the Anthropocene. 

Recognizing “the economy” as a historical, discursive 
production rather than an objective ontological category 
(Mitchell 1998, 2008; Callon 2007) can enable us to begin 
exploring different ways of thinking and experiencing our 
processes of livelihood-making. What if we were to see eco- 
nomic activities not in terms of a separate sphere of human 
activity, but instead as thoroughly social and ecological? 
What if we were to see economic sociality as a necessary con- 
dition of life itself? What if we were to see the economy as 
ecology—as a web of human ecological behaviors no longer 
bounded but fully integrated into a complex flow of ethical 
and energetic interdependencies: births, contaminations, 
self-organizings, mergings, extinctions, and patterns of habi- 
tat maintenance and destruction? 

Starting from this premise, we might begin to see the his- 
tory of economic thought as a discursive enclosure of ecolog- 
ical space analogous to—and, in fact, historically parallel to— 
the material and legal enclosure of commons from the 16th 
century to the present (Perelman 2000). Just as the discourse 
of individual private property emerged with its legal rules of 
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ownership, use and transfer, divorcing property (as a thing) 
from social relations, so the discourse of a separate economy 
evolved with and through terms, techniques and disciplinary 
practices that increasingly differentiated and distanced it 
from other spheres of human and non-human behavior and 
interaction. Economy, then, was produced when discursive 
boundaries, at once symbolic and material, were drawn 
around a particular configuration of ecological relation- 
ships—specifically those between certain humans and a 
world made into resources for their instrumental use. Di- 
verse processes of human livelihood were reduced to narrow 
logics. Sociality was reserved only for those who count as 
“human.” And all more-than-human life was relegated to the 
domain of passive objects. 

By making a certain kind of sense of the world, this dis- 
course of “the economy” literally made sense—transforming 
our sensual perceptions and experiences, altering the materi- 
al and conceptual conditions of possibility for our identifica- 
tions with others, and changing our abilities to see, think and 
feel certain inter-relationships and the responsibilities that 
come with such experiences. 

Our challenge is to engage in forms of thought and prac- 
tice that undermine the conditions of possibility for thinking 
“the economy” as a hyper-separated domain beyond the 
reach of politics, ethics and the dynamics of social and eco- 
logical interdependence. How might we cultivate genuinely 
ethical ecological-economic sensibilities? How might we re- 
configure our notions of economy and ecology in ways that 
help us take responsibility for being alive together as life? We 
suggest three strategies that might bear some ethical fruit. 


STRATEGY 1: RETHINKING BEING 


For political theorist Jean Luc Nancy, the individual emerges 
from an essential sociality, rather than the other way around 
as is often conceived (2000, 44). He suggests that we replace 
the singular philosophical conception of “Being” with a “be- 
ing-in-common” that does not reduce us to a unity or shared 
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essence. For theorist of evolutionary biology Lynn Margulis, 
the process of symbiogenesis suggests that “individuals are all 
diversities of co-evolving associates” (quoted in Hird 2009, 
65). Life does not exist without community as a process of 
connection-amidst-difference, without being-in-common. 
“Life,” write Margulis and Sagan, “is an orgy of attractions” 
(Margulis and Sagan 1995, 157). 

If we cease to think of ourselves as singular, self- 
contained beings and begin to think alongside, for example, 
the multiple communities of bacteria and bacterial symbionts 
from which we continually take shape and of which we are 
but fleeting, temporary manifestations (Hird 2009; Hird 
2010); or if we place our activities in the context of the bil- 
lions-of-years-old, emergent, planetary-scale process of bio- 
logical self-construction known as “Gaia” (Lovelock 2000; 
Harding 2006; Volk 2003), it is no longer possible to identify 
a singular “humanity” as a distinctive ontological category set 
apart from all else. 

What difference might it make if we accept that from the 
scale of Gaia, to the scale of the microscopic bacteria that 
form the laboring basis for nearly all biological energy pro- 
duction and transformation, there is a “we” bound together 
in myriad interrelationships that are themselves the very 
conditions of existence for our sense of a human “we”? Be- 
ing-in-common—that is, community—can no longer be 
thought of or felt as a community of humans alone; it must 
become multi-species community that includes all of those 
with whom our livelihoods are interdependent and interre- 
lated. 

From this standpoint, there is no more ground for the 
construction of a human “economy” separate from its eco- 
logical context than there would be for ecologists to consider 
the provisioning practices of bees (see fig. 1) as an independ- 
ent “system”—with its own internal laws and imperatives— 
wholly separate from their constitutive interrelationships 
with flowering plants, other pollinators, soil mycorrhizae, 
nitrogen fixing bacteria, seed dispersing birds and mammals. 
Human sociality is simply a particular manifestation of the 
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mutual interrelationships between and among species and 
between and among communities of living beings that impli- 
cate lives ranging from the mitochondria in our cells to polli- 
nators that make agriculture possible. If, to paraphrase Fou- 
cault, there is no “outside” to ecology (1980, 141), the big 
difference between those who have economy and those who 
don’t is our symbolic capacity to represent ourselves as con- 
stituting a distinct sphere of existence in which sociality is 
reduced to individual desire. In other words, we are separate 
only by virtue of our ability to conceive of these separations. 


Figure 1. Bee swarm. Photograph by Kate Boverman. 


We might say, from a Gaian perspective, that we humans 
are a manifestation of the self-organizing processes of plane- 
tary life experimenting with particular forms of self-con- 
sciousness. Certainly this makes members of our species dis- 
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tinctive and allows us to generate previously impossible ecol- 
ogies. But by thinking and building ourselves into self- 
conscious separation from ecological interrelationships and 
the sociality of life, we have made many of our livelihood 
processes into enemies of ecological resilience. Our acknowl- 
edgement of this history, and our commitment to rejoining a 
community of life through both our concepts and our actions 
is a crucial step toward a more robust ethical engagement 
with the world. 


STRATEGY 2: REDEFINING ECONOMY 


Let us try to think “economy” not as a unified system or a 
domain of being but as diverse processes and interrelations 
through which we (human and more-than-human) consti- 
tute livelihoods. “Economy” (oikos-habitat; nomos-negotia- 
tion of order) might then become a conceptual frame or the- 
oretical entry point through which to explore the diverse 
specificities of livelihood creation by a population (members 
of the same species) or a community (multi-species assem- 
blage). Economic analysis might then trace and track practic- 
es of community survival/management, including processes 
of co-existence and interdependence with all other popula- 
tions or communities. Now, if we imagine the co-existence of 
diverse human economies, diverse salmon economies, di- 
verse bee economies, diverse bacterial economies, and so on, 
along with the spatio-temporal community economies that 
they create together, “ecology” (oikos-habitat, logos-account 
of) becomes a conceptual frame from which to view the ar- 
ticulated whole of interacting diverse economies. The ecolog- 
ical entry point forces us to step back from the temporary 
centering operations of economics and ask how relations of 
livelihood creation and collective provisioning interact, con- 
flict, co-constitute each other, and generate emergent proper- 
ties. 

Clearly such an approach would challenge us to rethink 
our places in the world, and to re-imagine the identities and 
social categories through which we’ve grown accustomed to 
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view our interrelationships. What other differences can this 
redefinition make? For one, it might enable us to develop 
stronger conceptualizations of livelihood processes that are 
shared across species and from which we might have a great 
deal to learn. Jacobs’ (2000) application of ecological con- 
cepts to regional economies, experimental practices of bio- 
mimicry (Benyus 2002), and the application of ecological 
wisdom through permaculture design (Mollison 1990; Holm- 
gren 2002) are all examples of sites where the livelihood work 
of bees, grasses and bacteria become spaces of inter-species 
learning (see fig. 2). 


Figure 2. Feeding time. Photograph by Kate Boverman 


This redefinition might also offer pathways for develop- 
ing more robust understandings of the complex interconnec- 
tions between specific human livelihood practices and the 
more-than-human world from which they emerge (and 
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which they transform). It might lead, for example, to a differ- 
ent analysis of the ethical and material implications of inter- 
dependence between diverse bee economies and diverse hu- 
man agricultural economies—from the vast agri-business 
economy that promotes monoculture and dependence on the 
industrial reproduction of non-native pollinators (Mathews 
2011a) to the integrated community farm that cultivates re- 
silient polycultures of human, plant and bee life. When we 
begin to recognize that we are not alone in our livelihoods 
and that our human economies are inextricably linked with 
the economies of more-than-human others, might our ways 
of understanding and experiencing economic crisis, devel- 
opment and well-being begin to fundamentally shift? 


STRATEGY 3: ETHICAL COORDINATES FOR MORE-THAN-HUMAN 
COMMUNITY ECONOMIES 


We have redefined economy as ecology from the standpoint 
of actors constituting a community and producing liveli- 
hoods together, and ecology as the interactions of different 
diverse community economies. We arrive, then, at the ethical 
questions that lie at the heart of our economic and ecological 
relations: “How do we live together with human and non- 
human others?” Here we might turn to the work of identify- 
ing key sites of ethical negotiation—what we have elsewhere 
called the ethical coordinates of community economies (Gib- 
son-Graham 2006, Ch. 4; Gibson-Graham and Roelvink 
2010). Building on and adding to these, we suggest that an 
economic ethics for the Anthropocene calls us to become 
practiced in negotiating: 


PARTICIPATION: Who is the “we” that participates in the 
constitution of livelihoods and community economies? 
This involves cultivating forms of knowing and becoming 
that open us to the complexities of our interdependencies, 
to their animate interactions with us, and to the forms of 
responsibility this calls forth. 
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NECESSITY OR SUFFICIENCY: What do “we” need for sur- 
vival? What constitutes “enough”? This includes asking 
about what is necessary for the dignified survival of all 
living beings and communities with whom we are inter- 
dependent, and about how we might consume in ways 
such that one species’ or community’s consumption does 
not compromise the survival chances of others. 


SURPLUS: How do “we” produce, appropriate, distribute 
and mobilize surplus? Our new accounting must include 
surplus that is generated not just by human labor, but by 
the work of plants, animals, bacteria, fungi and dynamic 
energetic systems. 


COMMONS: How do “we” make and share a commons, the 
material commonwealth of our community economies, 
with this new, more-than-human “we” in mind? Can we, 
for example, begin to see the chickens, bees and fruit trees 
of a cooperative farm not as part of that farm’s commons 
(as shared resources), but rather as living beings partici- 
pating in the co-constitution of the community that, to- 
gether, makes and shares the farm? 


Imagine an economics in which these kinds of questions 
were placed at the forefront of theory, public debate, and 
practical action—an economics in which the dynamics of 
livelihood were understood not in terms of a narrow range of 
monetized maximizing (human) activity unfolding according 
to the dictates of market forces, but as dynamics of apprecia- 
tive inquiry into diverse forms of interdependence, complex 
relations of community-making, and ethical negotiations of 
multiple rationalities and ways-of-living. If community is 
what emerges as living beings make and share worlds togeth- 
er, then community economies are the sites where we imag- 
ine and struggle—as increasingly-attentive members of a 
community of life—to balance our needs with the needs of 
others, to account for and to offer recompense for the gifts of 
surplus we receive from the earth and earth others, and to 
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begin to build together an ethical practice of economy for 
living in—and beyond—the Anthropocene. 


of 


3: LIVES IN CONNECTION 


JESSICA K. WEIR 


Climate change, spectacular in its scale and force, is the cu- 
mulative result of intertwined human and non-human agen- 
cies. It is perhaps the most profound expression of the earth’s 
agency—the capacity of this world to act, to show its power 
in all our lives. The Anthropocene throws us a particular 
challenge to acknowledge those ecological connections that 
sustain our existence. We live within networks, webs, and 
relationships with non-human (or more-than-human) others, 
including plants, animals, rivers and soils. We rely on each 
other for food and fresh water. We are co-participants in 
what is happening and what will happen next. In southeast 
Australia where I live, we are told to expect hotter tempera- 
tures of longer duration, and more dramatic rain events—a 
combination that further extends the variability of our flood 
and drought cycles. In this already hot and arid country, 
where fresh water so clearly gives life, such changes will 
touch all. 

Acknowledging our shared past, present and future with 
the many species and environments where we live is an intel- 
lectual counter to “separation thinking.” Separation (or bina- 
ry) thinking denies our co-produced realities, our life sus- 
taining connections with sentient others, and leaves no 
grounds for us to engage with ecological life in ethical terms 
(Rose 1999). This is being addressed by an intellectual re- 
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think underway in western knowledge systems, whereby hu- 
manity is being repositioned within nature (Ingold 2000, 42). 
In Australia, this intellectual rethink is also an intercultural 
conversation being had between Indigenous and non-Indig- 
enous people. Indigenous people have inherited knowledge 
traditions from their ancestors and ancestral creators about 
how to live in Australia. Of great significance is the im- 
portance of place, or “country” as Indigenous people call 
their traditional lands (Kinnane 2002, 25). In its most expan- 
sive sense, country is much more than just territory, it is 
where knowledge comes from. Country is where the rules for 
existence and many of the relationships between species and 
humans were established by ancestral creative beings (Rose 
2000 [1992], 43-44). This is a holistic knowledge tradition 
which emphasizes connections, respect and mutuality. Ra- 
ther than mindless matter, the plants, animals and places 
have agency, law and language. 

The interplay of separation thinking and connectivity 
thinking is evident in the intercultural discussions about wa- 
ter management in the Murray-Darling Basin in southeast 
Australia. The Murray and Darling Rivers extend west into 
the semi-arid and arid country, with extremely variable flows 
of water. Plants and animals have co-evolved with this varia- 
bility, by breeding and taking advantage of food in the flood, 
and conserving water or living elsewhere to survive drought. 
In the nineteenth century, the colonial authorities and water 
entrepreneurs began planning to regulate this variable flow, 
to provide a more predictable and reliable water source. The 
fertile Murray River and its tributaries became the focus of 
inland settlement based on the diversion, storage, and alloca- 
tion of river water for irrigated agriculture. 

Alongside this agriculture and settlement, diverse Aborig- 
inal peoples have survived the violence and opportunities of 
colonization to enjoy, maintain, transmit and revive their 
cultural inheritance, including their knowledge traditions. 
This is evident in the way Yorta Yorta people speak about 
their country, which has at its heart the Barmah-Millewa 
wetland. The Barmah-Millewa wetland is located amongst 
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the slow, twisting folds of the Murray River, and supports 
Australia’s largest river red gum forest (see fig. 1). Yorta 
Yorta Elder Henry Atkinson told me how, in the 1930s, his 
father and mother’s father left the mission and lived in the 
forest by fishing for native fish, mussels, Murray crayfish and 
turtles (quoted in Weir 2009, 51). Henry expressed this as a 
relationship of the river caring for his people. Yorta Yorta 
man Lee Joachim describes the regenerative power of the 
Barmah-Millewa wetland as that of a kidney. The fresh river 
water flushes this kidney to regenerate country and people 
(quoted in Weir 2009, 13). Lee mixes kidneys and wetlands 
together in the intimacy of life. 


Figure 1. Lee Joachim’s children—Noah, McKenzie and Bonnie— 
standing under a river red gum in the Barmah Forest, Yorta Yorta 
country. Photograph by Jessica Weir. Reproduced with permission. 


Yorta Yorta Elders have seen the regenerative capacity of 
the Barmah-Millewa wetland vastly diminish within their 
lifetimes. River regulation to reduce variable flows has re- 
duced the ability of plants and animals to survive and thrive. 
Combined with the clearance of native vegetation, the intro- 
duction of weeds and pests, and other land use changes, the 
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rivers are now in very poor health. Henry Atkinson used to 
drink from the fresh river water, now he would not even risk 
swimming in the Murray’s muddy polluted flow (quoted in 
Weir 2009, 60). Cultural practices such as hunting, gathering 
and fishing have suffered. Because of the ties that bind people 
and country, Lee Joachim expresses the diminishment of the 
river as a threat to Yorta Yorta existence as a people. 

Declining river health, and its effect on agricultural pro- 
duction, has challenged Australia’s policy makers to acknow- 
ledge the damage of past water management and innovate 
ways to address river health (Murray-Darling Basin Authori- 
ty 2010). Water policy is moving towards acknowledging the 
central importance of the rivers by introducing environmen- 
tal water flows for river health. At the same time, Aboriginal 
people are developing their own water policies, which em- 
phasize the rivers as the source of all life. “Cultural flows” is 
one of these policies. Cultural flows are an expression of how 
Aboriginal people would like to see water returned to the 
river country, and include ecology, history, culture, society, 
economy and more. There is currently a very interesting dia- 
logue taking place between Aboriginal people and policy 
makers about cultural flows and environmental flows—what 
these flows mean, where they complement each other, and 
where they do not. 

The realization of both environmental flows and cultural 
flows rests partly with whether we can reduce the powerful 
influence of separation thinking, and this is also what thwarts 
our ethics for living lives in connection. Cultural flows are 
quickly trapped in the contradictory constraints of separation 
thinking, and are more easily communicated as a narrowly 
defined water allocation (Weir 2009, 119-129). Environmen- 
tal flows are cast by detractors as being at the expense of wa- 
ter for irrigation, playing into the binary which separates 
ecology and economy as oppositional goals. Surely the near 
death of the river country reveals that the future of our irri- 
gation economics is entangled with river health. It is to our 
profound detriment, and to all the lives that we are entangled 
with, that we pretend we are managing and allocating a dis- 
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crete resource, instead of admitting that we have been mess- 
ing with a life source, within which our own lives are held. 
We need to move from thinking of our rivers and wetlands as 
resources for consumption, to thinking of them as being vital 
organs for our very existence. 

Lee Joachim has described the Murray River as a living 
being which sustains itself and the lives of others (quoted in 
Weir 2009, 53-54). Lee encourages us to begin our ethics of 
connection by listening to country. Through listening, we 
become drawn into a communicative relationship with the 
river. Through communication we acknowledge the sen- 
tience and agency of ecology life. We extend subjectivity to 
place, plants, animals and rivers, and we lay the basis for love, 
care and ethics with non-human others (Ingold 2000, 69, 76; 
Rose 2004, 13). We find both the intellectual framework and 
the passion for restoring our relationships with fresh water, 
and we strengthen the life-giving connections we need for 
what lies ahead. 
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4: CONVIVIALITY AS AN 
ETHIC OF CARE IN THE CITY 


RUTH FINCHER AND KURT IVESON 


For some, the environmental pressures that have given birth 
to the Anthropocene are inextricably linked with two centu- 
ries of explosive urbanization. The voracious appetite of mo- 
dernity is nowhere better illustrated than in our “vortex cities” 
(McManus 2005), which suck in food, water, and energy 
from elsewhere in ways which tend to mystify the connec- 
tions between urbanized consumption of resources and the 
environments which support them. Likewise, the hubris of 
modernity is also always apparent in cities, with their infra- 
structures designed to dominate rather than respond and 
adapt to the environment—from the freeways slicing through 
neighborhoods and countryside to the re-engineering of riv- 
ers and harbors. 

And yet, such accounts of cities are only partial. Even as 
they are characterized by all sorts of environmental and so- 
cial problems, cities have also been fertile ground for collec- 
tive experiments in generating new ethical practices of relat- 
ing to one another and our environment. Such practices are 
worth reflecting upon, as they constitute a vital resource for 
efforts to construct better futures. 

Precisely because cities are places of large population 
numbers and often high population density, it is almost im- 
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possible in a city to avoid some contact with other people, 
however inconsequential. This contact can be experienced in 
all manner of ways. In some places within urban environ- 
ments, we see the potential for these encounters to be experi- 
enced as a kind of conviviality with strange others, viewing 
conviviality as the purposeful sharing of activities by individ- 
uals who may not necessarily be known to each other; inter- 
actions which are usually fleeting rather than sustained, and 
which are conceptually at some distance from sharing identi- 
ties (Fincher and Iveson 2008). Consider the following eve- 
ryday activities which are convivial and rely on the availabil- 
ity and nature of certain (primarily urban) physical settings 
in order to occur. 

Our first example is the act of going to the library. Going 
to the public library is an activity of many urban inhabitants 
and visitors to cities. Libraries aren’t just sites for borrowing 
books and DVDs, and then departing. Rather, in libraries we 
find people browsing through newspapers and magazines, 
studying, keeping warm or cool, checking and sending emails, 
reading to their small children, participating in book clubs 
and genealogical discussions. People pursue their interests in 
solitude or in groups with others, talk casually to librarians 
and other library users, and share a space with strangers. 
Public libraries have no entrance fee and few charges for 
their services. There is an air about them—they are places in 
which respect for others will occur, even without notices say- 
ing so and vigilant enforcement of this expectation. (Alt- 
hough this is sometimes sorely tested by mobile phone users!) 
Libraries are places, most often in cities, in which convivial, 
often fleeting, encounter across difference is the norm. Li- 
brary users understand this and demonstrate their care by 
practicing conviviality in this space. 

Playing in a temporary space on a city street is a second 
example. A growing band of writers is considering the ways 
that the spaces of cities accommodate the needs of children 
for convivial encounter. Some like Moss and Petrie (2002) 
distinguish usefully between “children’s services” (provided, 
like formal playgrounds in cities, for children by adults) and 
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“children’s spaces” (the set of urban spaces, cultural, physical 
and social, in which children engage with adults and others 
as part of the city). Under the Italian Child Friendly City 
framework, local planning authorities have autonomy in in- 
terpreting this matter. Sometimes, their efforts have encour- 
aged children to explore the city, rather than limiting them to 
formal playgrounds separate from it. In one instance, “play- 
buses” have transported groups of children to a certain city 
street, closing it off to traffic temporarily, and encouraging 
children to play in that unfamiliar setting (UNICEF 2005, 29). 
Children, as urban citizens, experience the joys of discover- 
ing a new part of the city, home to strangers, but only dis- 
rupting it temporarily by their presence. 

A third example is the making of new contacts in the in- 
formality of a community center. Informality and home-like 
interiors characterize many urban community centers—be 
they drop-in centers attracting people with few resources, or 
neighborhood houses visited weekly by new immigrants in a 
suburb to engage in classes to improve their skills in the local 
language. Convivial relationships can be established between 
visitors and staff, and sometimes friendships between visitors 
themselves. One of the important issues emerging in the 
management of these centers is whether their informality 
should be reduced, their social environments more “man- 
aged.” Governments find it hard to resist placing referral 
services for social service programs or adult education classes 
in centers whose informality is what has created there an 
environment of conviviality, of homeliness. Then there is the 
wish to hold the centers accountable for the “success” with 
which they have delivered these services. We agree with Con- 
radson, who takes the strong view that centers offering peo- 
ple the opportunity merely to relate to each other, casually 
over a cup of tea in the kitchen or in activities they choose to 
enroll in, should not be assessed for funding by their success 
in offering formal programs (Conradson 2003, 521). 

Libraries, streets, and community centers, then, can be 
the fertile ground in which convivial encounters take root. 
Notably, such spaces have involved planning. But this is not 
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the kind of controlling planning of which the likes of Leonie 
Sandercock (2003) have been so critical. Rather, as Lisa Peat- 
tie has argued: 


Conviviality can take place with few props: the corner out 
of the wind where friends drink coffee together, the va- 
cant lot which will become a garden. ... Conviviality can- 
not be coerced, but it can be encouraged by the right rules, 
the right props, and the right places and spaces. (Peattie 
1998, 248). 


Important in this beguiling comment is the sentiment 
that conviviality, those important, often-casual and informal 
interactions, cannot be forced or coerced: convivial encoun- 
ters are the product of planning with a “light touch,” organiz- 
ing without requiring compliance to set outcomes. Here, we 
particularly like the way Peattie’s approach focuses our atten- 
tion on both the micro-scale places in which encounters may 
take place, and the metropolitan scale through which services 
such as libraries, playbuses and community centers are fund- 
ed and provided. 


Figure 1. An encounter at a food co-operative. Photograph by Kate 
Shaw. 
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We see these convivial encounters as examples of the kind 
of ethical practices which are one (although by no means the 
only) characteristic of everyday life in cities. This is a kind of 
being together that is not reducible to shared identities— 
rather, it is a practice of temporary identification with others 
in a shared space. To make these connections with others is 
to cultivate the life of the city. As such, we think that excavat- 
ing the practice and possibility of conviviality in cities can 
suggest strategies for repair and renewal, especially if we ex- 
tend the principle of conviviality to all of the others with 
whom we share the city, human and non-human. 
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5: RISKING ATTACHMENT 
IN THE ANTHROPOCENE 


LESLEY INSTONE 


The notion of risk is now commonplace. For Ulrich Beck 
(1992) who introduced the term “risk society” in the early 
1990s, contemporary ecological crises are not questions 
about the destruction of nature, but rather ones of how mod- 
ern society deals with self-generated uncertainties that are no 
longer limited by time or space. These are dangers that es- 
cape and elide risk, calculation and insurability. In the face of 
permanent material threats, Beck argues that modern indus- 
trial society normalizes risk, and we become blind to side 
effects and consequences. Most of the time those of us in de- 
veloped countries carry on our daily lives as if everything is 
insurable, as if we’re neither causing environmental damage 
nor being affected by it, a sort of amnesia to the wider impli- 
cations of ordinary action. For example, where I live, the 
mining and export of coal is a commonplace and everyday 
activity. Despite the challenges of climate change, coal trains 
deposit their loads, in ever increasing quantities, to the port 
of Newcastle (Australia) to be exported to power stations in 
China and elsewhere. The ethics of “deplete, destroy, depart” 
(Grinde and Johansen 1995 in Weir 2009, 119) go on in a 
way that becomes ordinary, everyday and unremarkable, and 
the dangers of dust, environmental degradation and climate 
change, are in Beck’s terms, normalized. 
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Figure 1. Coal Trains, Newcastle, Australia. Photograph by Lesley 
Instone. 


Inherent in Beck’s notion of the risk society are the im- 
pulses of denial and surprise. Beck contends that in modern 
technological society risks are opaque—we can’t easily see or 
identify them without the aid of scientific experts to help 
reveal the facts of the matter. This opaqueness leads to sur- 
prise when apparently benign things—certain foods or eve- 
ryday activities, for example—turn out to be a risk to health 
and wellbeing. So, in the face of risk, we turn to the twin 
compensations of calculability and certainty. The irony of 
risk, says Beck (2006), is that the more we attempt control, 
the more likely we'll be surprised by the very things we think 
we're managing. Beck’s analysis suggests that when faced with 
the “gargantuan agency and an almost unbearable level of 
responsibility” that the Anthropocene heralds (Gibson-Grah- 
am and Roelvink 2010, 2), we’re likely to react with numb- 
ness, disconnection and resentment. 
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The disabling dynamics of risk as danger seem pervasive, 
but science studies scholar Bruno Latour suggests another 
prospect. Rather than reducing risk or insuring ourselves 
against it, Latour (2004a) suggests we focus on cultivating 
relations that embrace the possibilities that risk affords. This 
is how I understand Latour’s notion of “risky attachments”. 
For Latour, “risk-free objects, the smooth objects to which we 
had been accustomed up to now,” the “matters of fact” of 
insurability and control in Beck’s terms, “are giving way to 
risky attachments, tangled objects” (2004a, 22, italics in origi- 
nal). Risky attachments are not so much about danger, but 
about possibility; the possibilities that emerge from acknowl- 
edging our entanglements in and with things. There are no 
“side effects,” externalization of dangers, risk free objects, or 
simple “matters of fact” for Latour, everything, he says, is 
tangled up in messy imbroglios that can’t be reduced to con- 
stituent parts. So risky attachments, are “matters of concern,” 
rather than “matters of fact”, that gather up a mélange of 
humans, non-humans, technologies and the like in constitut- 
ing the relations that compose the Anthropocene. This isn’t 
to say that there are no dangers or problems, but to start 
from the idea that embracing our attachments and embed- 


dedness in complex networks offers hope rather than menace. 


Such a stance means different ways of thinking and doing 
that connect us as one among the many actors and places 
that enact the world. 

For example, the practice of risky attachment resonates 


with Jess Weir’s (2009) shift of register from despair to repair. 


Weir suggests that the generative practices of engaging with 
loss (rather than denying it) can be a positive motivating 
force for renewal and repair. From her work with the Indige- 
nous Yorta Yorta people along the Murray River, she calls for 
communicative relations between people and country that 
recognize the capacity of country to act, and the appreciation 
that country is alive and speaks for itself when people choose 
to listen. Likewise, Margaret Somerville points out that the 
dominant story of the Murray-Darling Basin as a system in 
distress and hopelessness, is only one among many possible 
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stories. The dominant story positions the river as an object in 
need of intervention, as a problem of calculation that re- 
quires modes of control that insure against risk. But the In- 
digenous stories that Somerville works with suggest a differ- 
ent world of intimate attachment, of being present with the 
land (2009, 212-214, emphasis mine). This is a world of con- 
nections and flows where the embodied experience of place 
transforms the story of despair about the Murray-Darling 
Basin to a story of collective responsibility to “sing it back to 
life, together, all of us” (2009, 221), and a willingness to enact 
a shared postcolonial politics of place. 

Postcolonial place is implicit in Val Plumwood’s (2008) 
concept of shadow places. These denied places highlight the 
spatiality of risky attachments and the relations of detach- 
ment on which they are built. Plumwood argues that a harm- 
ful disconnection underpins consumer society, creating 
shadow places as sacrificed or denied spaces, “all those places 
that produce or are affected by the commodities you con- 
sume, places consumers don’t know about, don’t want to 
know about, and in a commodity regime don’t ever need to 
know about or take responsibility for” (2008, 146-147). As 
risky attachments, shadow places are not places “out there,” 
instead they’re part of “our” place, not separate but intimate- 
ly interlinked with who and where we are. When we risk at- 
tachment to shadow places, we enact a critical ecology of 
place recognizing the other not as danger, but as related. 

Risky attachments cut across the modernist categories of 
nature and culture, they stretch out to make connections 
with unlike and unlikely others, they cross boundaries be- 
tween humans and nonhumans, the organic and inorganic, 
and displace humans as the only actor. As a risky attachment, 
coal, for example, would no longer be imagined as an isolated 
mineral, but thickly embedded in complex networks of lives, 
lungs, climate, multinational corporations, government rev- 
enues, biodiversity, and the like. Imagine large lumps of coal 
polished to a high sheen, glistening and gorgeous, displayed 
on shelves or bejeweling a mini Ferris wheel. Such a trans- 
formation is part of Andrew Drummond’s engagement with 
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coal, that archetypal modern commodity whose risky at- 
tachments continue to bind 19th-century industrialism to the 
Anthropocene. From his converted powerhouse home, Drum- 
mond listens to the thundering of coal trains as they pass by, 
and ponders the meaning and potent energy of this ubiqui- 
tous mineral. His art probes the metaphorical power of coal 
and the complex relations between land, body and the trans- 
formative potential of the material. 


Figure 2. Coal Wheel. Andrew Drummond, 1997-98. Brass, coal, 
bearings 1600mm diameter x 300mm various. Collection of the 
artist. Photograph by John Collie. 


Paradoxically, Drummond’s shiny polished nuggets of 
coal could be stand-ins for Latour’s smooth risk-free objects 
whose slippery surfaces eschew any attachments: coal as sep- 
arate, singular, a matter of fact. But Drummond has crafted 
risky attachments of coal to land and bodies, to the rhythms 
of industry, and brought to life though kinetic sculptures a 
mundane but potent commodity. “It’s one of those really 
banal things,” he says, “things that people walk past and 
don’t even see. I find that really fascinating” (Drummond in 
Blundell 2006). Drummond’s installations enact the multi- 
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plicity of coal’s agency in mines, in chemical reactions, and 
his kinetic works conjure alchemical potentials and shifting 
forms that link the bodies of miners, laboratory staff, engi- 
neers, and landscapes in webs of destruction and potential. 
As a “matter of concern” coal is intimately bound up in our 
lives and the lives of non-humans. Drummond’s art reveals 
coal as an active element in us, outside us and alongside us 
and demonstrates the shift from coal as an inert object to coal 
as a risky and active entanglement. From the small everyday 
deposits of dust in lungs, depletion of biodiversity with mine 
expansion, to the multinational mining and shipping com- 
panies, and so on, coal is entangled in the distributed net- 
works that unevenly knot together humans, nature and tech- 
nology. 

Risky attachments also stretch time. Musician and artist 
Brian Eno (2000) invokes a temporal dimension of risky at- 
tachments with his concept of “the long now.” “‘Now is nev- 
er just a moment,” says Eno. “The Long Now is the recogni- 
tion that the precise moment you're in grows out of the past 
and is the seed for the future. The longer your sense of Now, 
the more past and future it includes” (2000). Eno’s “Long 
Now’ risks the connection of past and future and the respon- 
sibility this implies for our actions in the present. To exem- 
plify a new temporality of the Anthropocene, the Long Now 
Foundation is working on a 10,000-year clock that encom- 
passes the principles of simplicity, going slow, expecting 
trouble and restarts, and easy reparability.!The “long now” 
percolates into the future and challenges us to think and act 
differently. As a risky attachment the 10,000-year clock gen- 
erates new rhythms of time and new networks of risky think- 
ing. 

Risky thinking, in Isabel Stengers’ terms, is to think pos- 
sibility against probability; the transformation of risk to hope. 
Against the sort of insurability and calculation at the center 
of the “risk society,” Stengers advocates an “experimental 
stance, an adventure in life”: the risk of possibility, the risk of 


' The Long Now Foundation, http://www.longnow.org/clock/. 
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“laughter and joy in the face of uncertainty” (quoted in 
Zournazi 2002, 244). Life, for Stengers, isn’t built upon cer- 
tainty and insurances, “but upon the situation or events that 
make them possible” (quoted in Zournazi 2002, 244), and it 
is in the interstices of encounter that, for her, hope is to be 
found. Stengers insists that risk is not an abstraction, not a 
romantic gesture of “risking everything,” nor something that 
can be done on behalf of others. Instead, for Stengers, risk is 
a concrete experience that slows us down enough to take time, 
value experience and hold onto hope and joy. So, in Stengers’ 
terms “risky attachments” are events, they’re active relations 
of hope and connection in which we cannot predict the out- 
comes, where we risk opening ourselves to possibility, and 
risk letting our thinking spill out beyond our questions and 
theories. In the act, she insists, we risk ourselves, and the pos- 
sibility of putting our own ideas at risk in the “hope that 
something could be produced” (quoted in Zournazi 2002, 
248). From this perspective, it’s not the risk of danger that is 
central but the risk of hope, of feeling and thinking, that in 
Stengers’ words, “oblige me to think and feel in a new way” 
and that induce “the powerful sense that something else is 
possible” (quoted in Zournazi 2002, 246, 248). 

Writing this from my home next to the coal loader in the 
world’s largest coal port, it’s easy to feel the inducement of 
despair and disconnection, to rigidify thinking, to favor con- 
trol against hope, to disregard the shadow places up the val- 
ley being devastated by open cut mining, and to ignore those 
shadow places in Asia overwhelmed by pollution from burn- 
ing coal. We’re all too familiar with disconnectedness as a 
practiced strategy. But things are shifting, people are making 
connections, they’re thinking beyond the limits of a blink- 
ered “now.” For example, ex-coal miner Graham Brown now 
campaigns against coal expansion, saying that many in the 
industry are “interested in where they fit into the situation” 
(Manning 2009). Another, a fifth generation coal miner, 
anonymously tells a journalist that he’s anxious that pits may 
have to close, but, he confides, “there is no life on a dead 
planet” (Eastley 2009). 
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For me, an ethics for the Anthropocene calls for an ecolo- 
gy of risky attachments. The shift to recognizing our entan- 
glements in the imbroglios of the Anthropocene—biodiv- 
ersity loss, global warming, social injustice—is an important 
first step. But more than this, is the act of risking attachment, 
the active search for different and interconnected practices of 
feeling, thought, and action. Paradoxically the dangers and 
risks that the Anthropocene heralds may be best addressed 
not with insurance and control, but through reaching out 
and risking attachment with all manner of unlike others. In 
risking attachment we risk our thoughts and feelings, and 
plunge ourselves into a world of matters of concern; a com- 
plex, hybrid and multi-species world where uncertainty reigns. 
Latour, Stengers, and others remind us that feeling and 
thinking are mutually constituted, and that assembling tan- 
gled objects and risking attachment are generative events 
“whose outcome cannot be anticipated” (Stengers, quoted in 
Zournazi 2002, 265). To meet the challenges of the Anthro- 
pocene, scientist Will Steffen (2009) argues that the “future 
will depend on the nature of human aspirations, values, pref- 
erences and choices ... nothing less than a transformation is 
needed.” Such a transformation will not be abstract or grand, 
it will be multiple, ordinary and everyday, forged in the un- 
finished and hopeful work of risking attachment. 
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6: STRATEGIA 
THINKING WITH OR ACCOMMODATING THE WORLD 


FREYA MATHEWS 


If we want to escape the grip of the dualistic categories that 
have disenchanted and de-animated our world in the West- 
ern tradition, and thereby rendered it a fit object for domina- 
tion and control, we may require something more than a 
purely discursive or theoretical approach to reality. We may 
require a mode of cognition that is cultivated not merely 
through abstract “reflection” but through practice—specific 
forms of strategic practice. 

It was a brilliant and arresting article by Francois Jullien 
(2002), “Did Philosophers Have to Become Fixated on Truth?” 
that first alerted me to the possible contingency of truth as 
the goal of cognition. And it was the meta-level contrast Jul- 
lien drew between the figure of the Greek philosopher and 
that of the Chinese sage that somehow made this contingency 
of truth as a goal plain. Jullien observes that the sage set out 
not to explain the world, as the philosopher did, but to adapt 
or accommodate himself to it. The sage sought to identify the 
tendencies or dispositions at work in particular situations in 
order to harness those tendencies or dispositions to his own 
best advantage. To this end he remained open to all points of 
view instead of insisting, as philosophers did, on a single 
viewpoint (“truth”) exclusive of others. In describing the sage 
as seeking “congruence” with reality, Jullien seems to be im- 
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plying that the thinking of the sage remained inextricable 
from agency rather than becoming, like the thinking of the 
Greeks, an end in itself. 

This contrast between the Greek philosopher and the 
Chinese sage might be further elaborated via the above- 
mentioned contrast between theory and strategy. Theorists 
focus on the world as representation, a completed abstract 
totality projected by the subject onto a cognitive screen; un- 
derstood as such a totality, the world is then perceived as 
external to and independent of the subject. Strategists focus 
rather on the immediate field of influences in which they are 
immersed and the way in which that field impacts upon their 
agency. That is, as strategists we are concerned not with an 
idealized “world,” conceived under its universal aspect, but 
rather with our own immediate situation and how the influ- 
ences at play in it are impinging on us, corporeally and tan- 
gibly, in the present moment. Our focus shifts from world as 
ideal double or mirrored image, to world as immediate field 
of active influences in which we are agentically immersed. 
We do not need a theory about the nature of reality in order 
to respond strategically to this field: we feel environmental 
pressures increasing and decreasing as we respond now this 
way, now that. There is no sense of this world as a completed 
totality; it extends just as far as the range of our own sensitiv- 
ity, and as we move around in it this range is constantly 
changing. To train the strategic faculty, one does not teach 
reason, which is to say, the rules of logic and abstraction, but 
rather one sets exercises or practices which cultivate sensitivi- 
ty and responsiveness. This is why Chinese sages typically 
received their training in martial and other Daoist arts rather 
than in discursive inquiry. 

Strategic consciousness then, unlike discursive conscious- 
ness, is inherently non-dualist, not because it is unself-con- 
sciousness, but because it doesn’t project “a world” into an 
abstract space of re-presentation beyond the agency of the 
self, where it can be grasped as a bounded totality. Rather, the 
strategic self remains immersed in a fluxing field of immedi- 
ate pressures which are registered not “objectively,” as part of 
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a totality at an epistemic remove from the subject, but in 
terms of their immediate impact or influence on the agency 
of the self. Etymology is helpful here. “Theory” is derived 
from the Greek theoria, a looking at, thing looked at; theoros, 
spectator; and thea, spectacle. “Strategy” is derived from the 
Greek strategia, “office or command or art of a general,” 
from stratos, “multitude, army, expedition” and agein, “to 
lead, guide, drive, carry off,” from Sanskrit ajirah, “moving, 
active.” In light of this, strategy may be understood as con- 
cerned with the coordination of collective or individual agen- 
cy. Cognition is required for such coodination, but this is not 
the kind of cognition involved in theoria, which abstracts 
from the empirical agency of the subject in order to attain a 
more “objective” rendering of the world. In strategia, cogni- 
tion remains in the service of agency. 

However—and this is an important point—it is not as 
though the sage, by staking out his epistemological stand- 
point within the terrain of his own agency and cultivating 
sensitivity to the immediate and particular influences im- 
pinging on him, does not discover anything about the nature 
of reality. What he discovers is that strategia does indeed call 
for accommodation. The best way of negotiating the field of 
influences in which one is immersed—where this field in- 
cludes the cross-cutting wills or conativities of others—is 
generally to adapt to them. That is to say, the best way of ne- 
gotiating this field is to make one’s own ends as consistent as 
possible with those influences and conativities, rather than 
seeking to force them into compliance with one’s own will. 
This is self-evident in as much as he who achieves his goals in 
ways best calculated to conserve his own energy will be most 
fit to continue to preserve and increase his own existence. 
Strategia then points to wu wei, the way of least resistance, 
which can be understood not simply as the giving up of one’s 
own ends in deference to the ends of others but rather as tai- 
loring one’s ends to those already in train in one’s environ- 
ment, and using the energies already at play in that environ- 
ment to further one’s goals. 

Today it is of course the scientist who is the great de- 
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scendent of the Greek philosopher with his theoretical orien- 
tation to reality. Our Western approach to environmental 
crisis accordingly follows this scientific suit. We seek to un- 
derstand nature in scientific terms then manipulate and 
manage it in accordance with those terms, bringing it back 
into conformity with our current theoretical—for example, 
ecological—ideals. But such management of nature clearly 
perpetuates the attitude that led to our environmental trou- 
bles in the first place. It was treating nature as an external 
object that could first be re-presented in theoretical terms 
then manipulated in accordance with prescribed ends that 
launched us on the path of environmental domination and 
control that has brought us into the ecological meltdown of 
the Anthropocene. 


Figure 1. Laozi, prophet of wu wei, rides west towards immortal- 
ity. Painting on the wall of a ruined temple in the Wudang Moun- 
tains. Photograph by Freya Mathews. 
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The figure of the sage, beckoning us down the path of wu 
wei (see fig. 1), perhaps offers a new point of departure out- 
side the compromised parameters of environmental man- 
agement. Wu wei points not so much towards remedial envi- 
ronmentalism as towards a new approach to crafting our 
civilization, a new stance of accommodation in the shaping 
of all our systems. In accordance with wu wei, these systems 
would henceforth be devised with the grain of in situ conativ- 
ities rather than in accordance with preconceived designs. 
Food production would respond to and nourish local ecolo- 
gies rather than rendering land a tabula rasa for industrial 
monoculture. Manufacture would follow the circular, no- 
waste model that returns all resource materials back into the 
loop of production. Architecture and engineering would fol- 
low the contours of local topography and make full use of 
local affordances with respect to materials, energy, ventila- 
tion, water capture, cycling and dispersal (Mathews 2011b). 
Even economics and politics could be conducted on wu wei 
lines, where this would involve a decentralized approach, the 
nurturing, again, of local affordances: local knowledge and 
culture, local talent and intelligence, local initiative and re- 
sponsibility as well as local physical resources. 

A beautiful example of a hydro-engineering scheme ex- 
plicitly designed in accordance with the principle of wu wei is 
the ancient irrigation system of Dujiangyan, established in 
256 BCE on the Min River in the Chinese province of Si- 
chuan. The system was built to protect local people from the 
dangerous annual flooding of the river. Instead of construct- 
ing a dam, the then governor, Li Bing, devised a series of 
channels, held in place by bamboo baskets filled with stones, 
that harmlessly and productively dispersed the flood waters 
across the flood plain, making that flood plain the richest 
agricultural area in China. In contrast to the massive dams 
that have been an unfortunate hallmark of China’s develop- 
ment in the latter half of the twentieth century, the Dujiang- 
yan system does not damage the ecology of the river, even 
though it reconfigures it: fish and other aquatic life have free 
passage through the system. Whereas dams generally suc- 
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cumb to ecological death and silt-up in a matter of decades, 
and are thought to contribute to geological instability, 
Dujiangyan is still as benignly functional and productive to- 
day as it was more than two thousand years ago, and it 
emerged almost unscathed from the catastrophic Sichuan 
earthquake of 2008 (Watts 2010). 

What I am here calling the strategic approach is then far 
from new, and even in the West many of the design princi- 
ples that conform to it are already staples of sustainability 
thinking, falling under the rubric of biomimicry, for instance. 
But to figure this approach as strategic is to recognize its ori- 
gins in a deeply counter-Western, and hence counter-dualist, 
mindset, that should protect us, if we remain mindful of it, 
from unconsciously reproducing, in our environmental think- 
ing, the attitudes at the root of environmental abuse. 
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7: CONTACT IMPROVISATION 
DANCE WITH THE EARTH BODY YOU HAVE 


KATE RIGBY 


Contact Improvisation is a form of dance. As the name sug- 
gests, this is not the kind of dance where everybody knows 
the steps in advance. While its moves are unscripted, Contact 
Improvisation also differs from the semi-solo style of arm- 
flailing and hip-swiveling in which many of us learnt to en- 
gage as teenagers, for its practitioners are required to remain 
at all times in close proximity to a partner. “Characteristically 
performed in a duet,” explains Hellene Gronda: 


Contact Improvisation combines the freedom to move 
spontaneously with an injunction to maintain a physical 
relationship with your partner(s), usually through touch, 
but also through commitment to a mutual trajectory 
based on a shared centre of gravity. Body awareness is 
fundamental to safe practice of the form because it is like- 
ly to include falling and spatial disorientation. It can be 
awkward, spectacularly dangerous, or breathtaking and 
tender. ... Contact Improvisation is primarily practiced 
in a community activity called a Jam. (Gronda 2005, 28- 
29) 


Although the moves of this dance are unrehearsed and 
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unpredictable, often requiring “reactions much faster than 
conscious calculation” (Gronda 2005, 14), the skills required 
to do it well—and no one can do it perfectly—are developed 
through rigorous training and disciplined practice. Above all, 
to practice Contact Improvisation with some degree of safety, 
it is essential that you pay close attention to your own body, 
as much as that of your partner, learning to “dance with the 
body you have” by familiarizing yourself with its capacities 
and constraints, its tendencies and resistances, and attuning 
yourself constantly to where it is taking you in your volatile 
corporeal communion with one or more others. 

In her remarkable doctoral thesis on Contact Improvisa- 
tion, Gronda ponders how the practice of dancing with the 
body you have engenders a relational and deconstructive 
subjectivity, in which selfhood is experienced as neither sepa- 
rable from, nor reducible to, the body that I have no alterna- 
tive but to take as “mine,” one that is at once “a part of the 
physical world that can be acted upon, and the part of the 
physical world that enables me to act” (Gronda 2005, 16); a 
body, sometimes agreeable but not infrequently pesky, that 
turns out to have its own relatively autonomous agency, 
while remaining ineluctably embedded in a multi-facetted 
socio-ecological continuum, that is itself both delimiting and 
enabling. Neither the sum total of what I am, nor a mere 
means to my conscious ends, this is a body that “can be lis- 
tened to, engaged in dialogue, trusted, witnessed and be- 
friended” (Gronda 2005, 32). 

As Gronda observes, entering into a respectfully dialogic 
relationship with that “little bit of nature I call my own,” 
while noticing also how it is scored by the social (for this “lit- 
tle bit” is no more purely “natural” than the wider physical 
environment in which it is embedded), provides a possible 
opening onto a decentered, non-dualistic way of relating to 
materiality in general. Indeed, Contact Improvisation was 
said by Steve Paxton, its originator in New York in the 1970s, 
to have begun with “a state of trust of the body and the earth” 
(Paxton 1982, 17, emphasis mine). In this essay, I want to 
explore further the eco-philosophical implications of Contact 
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Improvisation, by considering what it might mean to dance 
with the “earth body” that we have. 

“Earth body” might be taken to signify my own body, un- 
derstood as a thing of Earth, as is that of all creatures, human 
and otherwise, with whom I share an earthly existence in the 
“dance” of life; alternatively, it could refer to Earth itself, un- 
derstood as a matrix of geological, hydrological, atmospheric 
and biological entities and processes, the greater “body” 
within which my small human one attains, temporarily, its 
own quasi-autonomous existence. Focusing, as I wish to do 
here, on this second referent, the call to “dance with the earth 
body you have” invokes what is, at least for now, an impossi- 
ble possibility: namely, that we could inhabit, and hence 
“dance with,” a planet other than this one. 

Within Eurowestern modernity, it is possible to discern a 
tendency to act precisely as if we did, or could, do this. For 
instance, we have acted as if Earth were such that it would 
continue indefinitely to satisfy the insatiable demands that 
we continue to place upon it; and as it has become apparent 
that this would not be the case, we have turned our attention 
with new zeal to the space-age project of inter-planetary im- 
perialism (as extension of the “logic of colonization” [Plum- 
wood 1993] that previously brought terrestrial “new worlds” 
under European rule). Other forms of Earth denial preceded 
this, of course, and persist in some quarters today: notably, in 
those religious and philosophical systems, Western and oth- 
erwise, that locate our true existence in an otherworldly else- 
where that can be fully entered into only by throwing off our 
earthbound “mortal coil.” The techno-utopian counterpart to 
such dreams of spiritual transcendence manifests in another 
form of Earth denial, oriented towards the wholesale trans- 
formation of the planet with a view to rendering it more doc- 
ile and subservient to human interests (another colonizing 
tendency that is also evident in the treatment of our own 
bodies, no longer simply as a surface for make-up, but as a 
target for intrusive make-over). Carolyn Merchant views this 
as a secularized version of the Christian narrative of “para- 
dise regained,” and she argues that there is also an environ- 
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mentalist version of the “recovery plot” in the quest to re- 
store what is mistakenly believed to have been a prior condi- 
tion of ecological harmony and stability (Merchant 1995, 27- 
56): mistaken, that is, in light of contemporary understand- 
ings of dynamic change and discord as a natural feature of 
Earth’s inherently unstable ecology (Botkin 1992). 
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Figure 1. Cyclone Yasi. Source: Google maps. 


To not merely inhabit, but to “dance with” the earth body 
you have is to live your earthly life more intensely, ethically 
and potentially also more joyously, recognizing constraints 
but also extending your capacities in and through your rela- 
tions with those whom you partner in the dance, and along- 
side whom you “jam.” This begins with fully embracing an 
Earthian identity, accepting that right now it is this planet, 
and no other, that is your home, and more than that: it is 
flesh of your flesh, bone of your bone. It is also means ac- 
knowledging that Earth, along with the myriad earth bodies, 
such as yourself, human and otherwise, that live as quasi- 
autonomous beings within it, has its own interests and agen- 
cy that demand to be respected. Earth is both a part of the 
physical world that can be acted upon by humans, and the 
part of the physical world that enables us to act as corporeal 
beings: we should therefore do our best, within the limits of 
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our power and knowledge, to ensure that the ways in which 
we act upon it do not damage its capacity to enable us, and 
other earth beings, to continue to act, and, ideally, dance with 
it and one another, in the future. And if we are to practice 
this dance well, if inevitably imperfectly, we will have to treat 
Earth as a body that can be listened to, engaged in dialogue, 
trusted, witnessed and befriended. By familiarizing ourselves 
with its capacities and constraints, its tendencies and re- 
sistances, we become better attuned to where we are heading 
in our volatile corporeal interactions with those with whom 
we are jamming (see figs. 1 & 2). And if, perchance, we are 
heading for a fall, this will hopefully improve our chances of 
minimizing the potential harm to ourselves and our partners, 
human and otherwise, as we go down. 


Figure 2. A man flees the Category 5 Cyclone Yasi at the Esplanade, 
Cairns, February 2011. Picture by Patrick Hamilton. Source: The 
Australian. 


In today’s world especially, dancing with the earth body 
we have entails reckoning with a “dark ecology” (Morton 
2007): the reality of widespread and ramifying damage, large- 
ly of human making, and the likelihood of increasingly un- 
congenial alterations to come. For most people, most of the 
time, earthly existence has never been easy: little wonder that 
dreams of escape or mastery have proven so attractive (if by 
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no means universally so). However, the increasing climatic 
variability, reduced predictability and more frequent and 
intense extremes wrought by global warming, even should we 
succeed in mitigating it to some degree, suggests that learn- 
ing to dance with the earth body we have has become consid- 
erably trickier, as well as more necessary, than ever before. 
Honing our skills of environmental contact improvisation 
(Rigby 2009), such as those that survive in some Indigenous 
cultures to this day, including among the exceptionally weath- 
er-wise of Australia (Rose 2005), might give us the best chance 
we have, if not to preserve the socio-ecological status quo, 
then at least to reduce the damage should it fall. 


STORIES SHARED 
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8: VULTURE STORIES 
NARRATIVE AND CONSERVATION 


THOM VAN DOOREN 


Vultures are never very far from death, never very far from 
the carcasses that they strip bare so cleanly and efficiently. 
Like all of Earth’s scavengers, they play a vital role in trans- 
forming waste and putrefaction into nourishment, creating a 
safer environment for so many other living things. Change 
and transformation are at the heart of their place in more- 
than-human communities—death becomes life again. And so, 
death is not a bad thing in any simple way: inside tangled 
processes of multi-species becoming, everyone is food for 
someone else, and nobody, no species, lives forever. And yet, 
in some cases we want to reject death, we want to say that 
there has been too much of it, or it has come too soon—again, 
both in the case of individuals and of species. This is a story 
about the vultures of India, but it is also an attempt to think 
through why one might tell stories in a time of extinction, 
what it might mean to make a storied stand for some deaths 
and not others. 

In conversations about vultures in India, people have of- 
ten recounted to me having seen large numbers of these birds 
gathered along the banks of rivers consuming the dead bod- 
ies of cattle and other animals, including sometimes people, 
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as they float by or wash up on the water’s edge. When it 
meets a vultures’ beak it matters very little if this flesh was 
once a human or some other kind of animal. While people 
have long been meals for vultures all over the world, in India 
it is domestic cattle that have traditionally comprised most of 
their meals (van Dooren 2011a). This situation has in the 
past worked out very well for both people and vultures, but in 
recent decades it has become the cause of untold harm for 
both groups, as well as numerous other species. 

While vultures in India certainly benefited from the fact 
that it is one of the most cattle rich countries in the world, 
from a vulture’s perspective what has made India an ideal 
place to live is the fact that most of the cows there are not 
consumed by people. Hindu reverence for cattle, alongside a 
more general ethos of ahimsa (or nonviolence towards all 
living things), has produced a complex cultural and religious 
environment in which most Indians do not eat beef, and 
many are vegetarian (Robbins 1998). 

When they die, cows are usually either taken to carcass 
dumps or left at the edge of villages, often after being skinned 
for leather. By and large it is vultures that have been relied 
upon in India to “take care” of these bodies—an estimated 
five to ten million cow, camel and buffalo carcasses each year 
(McGrath 2007). In this context, vultures often lived quite 
closely with human communities. In urban and semi-urban 
environments, they found abundant food in carcass dumps, 
as well as in tanneries, slaughter yards, garbage dumps, and 
bone mills. And it was not just vultures that benefited from 
this association. These industries, and local communities, 
were provided with a free and efficient means of carcass dis- 
posal for the millions of cows that they kept but did not eat 
(as well as the waste products from numerous other kinds of 
animals). 

But now these vultures are dying. In recent decades the 
vultures of India and the surrounding region have been poi- 
soned en masse by diclofenac, an anti-inflammatory drug 
given to many of the cattle whose carcasses they then con- 
sume. In a vulture’s body, this drug causes painful swelling, 
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inflammation, and eventually kidney failure and death. Over 
roughly the past two decades, around 95 percent of India’s 
vultures are thought to have died in this way (Pain et al. 
2008). 

In the emergence of vulture-toxic cattle, we encounter the 
flip side of the proximity and entanglement between people 
and vultures discussed above. While their close association 
has for a long time been mutually advantageous, it has now 
become a liability for everyone. Domesticated cattle once 
provided a great source of carrion for vultures, but this reli- 
ance on humans (more accurately on livestock that they keep) 
may now lead to vultures’ extinction. 

Similarly, the entanglement and close proximity of people 
and vultures in India has become a liability for human com- 
munities. In their absence, it has been made all too clear how 
important a role vultures played, through the consumption 
of the dead, in creating an environment in which so much 
other life could flourish. In particular, it is now feared by 
many scientists that unscavenged cattle carcasses may cause 
an increase in the populations of fast breeding scavengers like 
rats and street dogs, who could in turn spread diseases like 
rabies. India is already home to 60 percent of the world’s ra- 
bies deaths—approximately 25 to 30,000 people die of this 
disease each year, primarily contracted through dog bites. 
The vast majority of these people are from lower socioeco- 
nomic groups (APCRI 2004). But these diseases don’t just 
have the potential to harm people: in addition to the awful 
deaths suffered by dogs with rabies, increased dog popula- 
tions might also spread rabies and other diseases like canine 
distemper virus and canine parvovirus to livestock, and even 
other animals like hyenas, jackals, tigers and Asiatic lions— 
some of whom are “members” of critically endangered spe- 
cies themselves (van Dooren 2010). 

In addition to the spread of disease, the disappearance of 
vultures has given rise to important economic and cultural 
consequences for some. Bone collectors, who sell cattle bones 
to the fertiliser industry may now have to clean the bones 
themselves, while the Parsi community—who have tradition- 
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ally exposed their dead to vultures in a process called 
dokhmenishini—have faced a range of difficulties in figuring 
out how to take care of the dead in a world without vultures 
(Markandya et al. 2008; Swan et al. 2006; van Dooren 201 1a). 

This very short vulture story highlights some of the im- 
portant roles that narrative might play in conservation work. 
Narratives allow us to weave diverse materials—scientific 
research, ethnography, history and philosophy, amongst oth- 
ers—into a single account. Whilst necessarily partial and in- 
complete, these stories nevertheless allow us to develop 
“thick” accounts of the species that we are describing; that is, 
accounts that draw in diverse voices in a way that might ena- 
ble an audience to develop a sense of curiosity about them 
and concern for their futures. As James Hatley (2000) has 
argued so eloquently in another context, unlike a mere recita- 
tion of the “facts,” narrative is often able to expose its audi- 
ence to the struggles and suffering of others in a way that 
makes a demand upon them for response and responsibility. 

But this “thick” account is not simply of an organism or a 
species in isolation. Narrative also plays a vital role in hold- 
ing together the complexity and tangled connections that are 
more-than-human ecologies. In Tom Griffiths’ (2007) words, 
narrative “enacts connectivity.” As in the vulture story I have 
just told, this connectivity works across nature/culture, hu- 
man/non-human, ecology/economy, life/death boundaries— 
it entangles humans within extinction stories in a range of 
different ways (Rose and van Dooren 2011). 

But for all this complexity, the story that I have told is still 
remarkably simple, perhaps too simple. The bare bones of the 
causal chain that I have outlined—from diclofenac poisoning 
to carcasses piling up, increased dog numbers and rabies 
deaths—has been popular with many conservation biologists 
and journalists. I suspect that the story is mostly accurate, 
but there are considerable holes in the evidence for parts of it. 
In many ways this simplification of conservation narratives is 
an essential part of their power. Simple causal stories— 
especially ones that start with single causes, like diclofenac— 
are important for conservation agendas precisely because 
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they provide (relatively) simple explanations and avenues for 
action. In many cases, these stories do vital work in generat- 
ing public and government awareness, concern and response, 
as well as in all important fundraising work (which, amongst 
other things, is necessary to conduct the research that will fill 
gaps in the evidence). As humanities scholars telling conser- 
vation stories, we are often required to walk the thin line be- 
tween two very political necessities: bringing in otherwise 
unheard voices, helping to make new connections across as- 
sumed divides (in short introducing complexity), while on 
the other hand not unnecessarily complicating a scientific 
narrative that may have real conservation efficacy. 

Telling situated stories, stories that also think about the 
means and consequences of their own telling, is vitally im- 
portant here. These are the stories that we need for the An- 
thropocene, stories that take the complexity of change, and 
draw in some of the myriad beings—human and not—for 
whom this change is all too often experienced as suffering 
and loss. And so these must also be stories that ask their au- 
diences to be curious and to care about the many relation- 
ships, the many ways of being, the many worlds that are dis- 
appearing in bright bursts of pain in this time of escalating 
extinctions. 


Figure 1. Critically endangered Indian vulture (Gyps bengalensis). 
Photograph by Lip Kee. This photograph is reproduced under a CC 
BY-SA 2.0 license. 
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9: LEARNING TO BE AFFECTED 
BY EARTH OTHERS 


GERDA ROELVINK 


If, as Val Plumwood (2002) suggests, we can no longer be- 
have as isolated and masterful human individuals, nations or 
species, but need to act in accordance with those earth others 
enabling our existence, what does this mean for the activity 
of research? One answer might be to seek out those who are 
already transforming their relationships with the more than 
human world, to learn about and tell their stories, and to help 
multiply, magnify, legitimate and proliferate their practices. 
If one looks for them, there are many who are engaged in 
learning from our climate changed earth in such a way that 
they themselves are transformed and are prompted to create 
new ways of living with earth others. Bruno Latour (2004b) 
calls this process that co-transforms the learner and the 
world “learning to be affected.” Central to learning to be af- 
fected is a process whereby one becomes sensitized to (affect- 
ed by) a world that in turn becomes more highly differentiat- 
ed (see Latour 2004b; Gibson-Graham and Roelvink 2010). 
In this essay I want to tentatively suggest that by connecting 
with those already affected by the manifestations of climate 
change academic researchers too might learn to be affected. 
Australian farmers have long been engaged in modes of 
learning that aim to increase their store of scientific 
knowledge and promote more efficient farming practices. 
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Agricultural research and extension involves farmers in par- 
ticipatory learning with experts and practitioners exchanging 
knowledge within established agricultural science paradigms. 
But rarely do we hear of farmers who, by observing and lis- 
tening to the land and by empathizing with plants and ani- 
mals, are driven to go against the prevailing scientific wis- 
dom and farm in new ecologically sensitive ways. John 
Weatherstone and Peter Andrews are two such farmers. Cen- 
tral to their radical shifts in agricultural practice has been 
their affective experience of the Anthropocene, in particular 
their witness to ecological devastation (Roelvink and Zolkos 
2011). 

John Weatherstone (2003) recalls the “day from hell” when 
he went out to survey his land as a dust storm blew away the 
remaining fertile topsoil (see fig. 1). By embracing this mo- 
ment of devastation, Weatherstone was able to notice that 
while the wind was blowing fertile topsoil off his farm the 
neglected and weedy nature strip along the highway that 
borders his property was able to retain soil. That is, he be- 
came attuned to the diversity of grasses on his farm. He iden- 
tifies this as the moment he decided, “I’m going to do every- 
thing in my power to see that this farm never looks like this 
again” (Weatherstone 2010, personal communication). At an 
early age farmer Peter Andrews was similarly affected by wit- 
nessing the devastation of his father’s outback farm. Watch- 
ing the dust storms he realized that, “without the scrub that 
had always protected it, the land was exposed to the weather. 
The winds could now rip and tear at the earth. It was my first 
lesson in how, within a decade or two, people could drastical- 
ly affect a landscape that had been operating successfully for 
tens of thousands of years” (Andrews 2006, 16). The motiva- 
tion for both farmers to transform their farms is intimately 
linked with their relationships to other species and the land- 
scape in a changing environment. Importantly, the new 
farming practices developed by Peter Andrews and John 
Weatherstone are guided by a recognition of the needs of the 
environment and animals, and working with the capacities of 
earth others for resilience (Rose 2004). 


ROELVINK: LEARNING TO BE AFFECTED 


Figure 1. John Weatherstone’s farm on Christmas Eve 1982. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Weatherstone.' 


Andrews’ and Weatherstone’s (2003) stories demonstrate 
the radically transformative practices that can be generated 
through learning to be affected. After his experience of the 
day from hell Weatherstone went on to experiment on his 
farm by diversifying agricultural practices. He reduced live- 
stock, planted a variety of trees, improved pastures and re- 
duced chemical use. Rather than choosing trees on the sole 
basis of efficiency and profitability, he has planted trees that 
attract birds, provide shade and fodder for cows and provide 
for his own need for seeds to generate an income. Likewise, 
Weatherstone ensures that the soil has the organic matter it 
needs to survive through “the creation of smaller paddocks 
and the use of perennial pastures, rotational grazing, reduc- 
ing cropping, and no stubble burning” (8). In doing so 
Weatherstone is taking other species into account in his live- 
lihood decisions, thereby ensuring that his agricultural prac- 
tices meet both his own needs for survival and those of the 
landscape and other species. Today his farm looks like an 


Previously published in Weatherstone 2003, 5. 
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oasis in a landscape of bare pastoral land and native birds 
that have not been seen in the area for decades have returned 
to Weatherstone’s farm. 

While Weatherstone has taken an experimental approach 
on this farm, Peter Andrews has conducted historical geo- 
graphical research into the Australian landscape, giving par- 
ticular attention to records of natural systems existing prior 
to European colonization (see Andrews 2006). Through his 
research, Andrews discovered that while the journals of early 
European explorers “are filled with descriptions of swamps 
and marshes . . . today ninety per cent of wetlands have dis- 
appeared” (6). Comparing these historical descriptions to the 
state of his property, he became increasingly concerned by 
the way that water was channeled through deep stream inci- 
sions, creating erosion and salinity problems and reducing 
nutrients. This research has led Andrews to develop Natural 
Sequence Farming, an innovative approach to farming that 
slows water flows across land to increase water retention 
(2006). 


Figure 2. Cows grazing under a honey locust plantation on John 
Weatherstone’s property. Photograph courtesy of Weatherstone.’ 


* Previously published in Weatherstone 2003, 10. 
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The new farming practices arising from John Weather- 
stone’s and Peter Andrews’ experimentation and historical 
geographical research were radical and initially left them iso- 
lated from the agricultural community. For example, a cattle 
carrier picking up stock from John Weatherstone comment- 
ed that “I used to drive past John Weatherstone’s place regu- 
larly, and when he first started planting all the trees I thought 
he had rocks in his head. I now know it was me who had 
rocks in my head for not planting trees” (Weatherstone 2003, 
7-8). After many years of neglect, the practices of farmers 
like Andrews and Weatherstone have attracted the attention 
of other famers and scientists. Academic researchers have 
begun to theorize and value what these farmers are doing. 
There is growing interest in diversifying the range of agricul- 
ture possibilities and moving away from over-specialization 
and monoculture. Some scientists are helping to shift the 
unorthodox farming practices of Andrews and Weatherstone 
from “cult status” into the mainstream. How have these aca- 
demic researchers connected to these innovative farmers and 
might they provide lessons for researchers more generally? 

Land ecologist David Goldney, who travelled with a 
group of bureaucrats to meet Peter Andrews, remembers that 


they: 


laughed about Peter all the way there and ... derided him 
all the way back ... . But I saw something there that just 
kept drawing me back. And then I had to try and fit this 
stuff in to my existing scientific understanding. That took 
me ten years to do it. Now I think we can explain the pro- 
cess, you know in half an hour or less, ten minutes given 
the right sort of video help. (Goldney 2005) 


There was something about Andrews’ farm that kept 
drawing Goldney back until he could understand what An- 
drews was doing. It seems that Goldney was deeply affected 
by his experience of Andrews’ farm; that is, by his experience 
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of seeing farmers connecting in a new way with earth others 
and by bearing witness to the resilience and capacities for 
action of these new ‘farmer-earth other’ collectives. These 
stories suggest that we, as academic researchers, might look 
to such collectives of humans and earth others that are al- 
ready learning to be affected in the Anthropocene. We might 
then join with them and work to proliferate the practices they 
are initiating. 

These stories also demonstrate, I think, that one does not 
necessarily need to visit these farms to be affected and moved 
to transform one’s research agenda (Gibson-Graham and 
Roelvink 2010). As testimony to their experience of ecologi- 
cal devastation, John Weatherstone’s, Peter Andrews’ and 
other stories in this volume call on us, the audience, to take 
their experiences seriously. The testimonial nature of these 
stories is important because it conveys an experience as it was 
lived and embodied rather than aiming to moralize or edu- 
cate the audience in the value of a particular kind of agricul- 
tural practice (Roelvink and Zolkos 2011). This means that as 
recipients of their testimony we are offered possibilities to be 
affected by them in a profoundly personal way, in such a way 
that we too become implicated in these stories (Roelvink 
2010). What they highlight, then, is the role that storytelling 
can have in linking us with those who are creating new ways 
of living in the Anthropocene. 


oS 


10: THE WATERHOLE PROJECT 
LOCATING RESILIENCE 


GEORGE MAIN 


The National Museum of Australia in Canberra records and 
interprets Australian social, Aboriginal and environmental 
history. As a curator and environmental historian employed 
by the Museum, my role is to foster understandings of hu- 
man lives within the contexts of dynamic ecological systems. 
The National Museum is responsible for making sense of 
interactions between people and the rest of nature, and has a 
significant role to play in helping Australians grapple with 
the meanings of the profound climatic and ecological chang- 
es that define our time, the Anthropocene. 

What historically and culturally determined ways of 
thinking and acting have generated anthropogenic climate 
change? What habits of thought and perception continue to 
block effective responses? Might we locate hopeful ways of 
thinking and acting to build social and ecological resilience 
as we enter an uncertain and difficult future? What under- 
standings and possibilities emerge if we turn towards the 
local and to the material? These questions underlay The Wa- 
terhole Project, a research initiative that explores the mean- 
ings of climate change in relation to the ecological and social 
realities of a particular place called Combaning. 
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Figure 1. Combaning Creek waterhole, October 2010. Photograph 
by George Main. 


Combaning is a productive farming and pastoral district 
about 300 kilometers southwest of Sydney, Australia. Through 
the district weaves Combaning Creek, an intermittent water- 
way on the edge of the Lachlan River catchment. A small 
waterhole on Combaning Creek once supplied water to the 
Comans family, Irish migrants who established a pastoral 
property here in the 1840s, when Combaning lay on the edge 
of the colonial frontier (see fig. 1). “Combaning” is derived 
from the name given to this place by the local Wiradjuri peo- 
ple, and is recorded to mean “To hold water” (Tyrell 1933, 
18). The name evokes an image of human hands cupped and 
filled. To hold water is to honor its lively powers, to value it 
deeply. 

The Combaning district is one of the many productive 
rural places in which we’re all embedded, in real, ecological 
ways. Before the arrival of British colonists, the fertile grassy 
woodlands of the Combaning district nourished many gener- 
ations of people. Since its development in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries into modern, industrial farmland, wheat 
and wool from paddocks in the Combaning region have fed 
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and kept warm millions of people in Australia and elsewhere. 
Ecological philosopher Val Plumwood evocatively described 
as “shadow places” those unseen terrains “that provide our 
material and ecological support” and “which, in a global 
market, are likely to elude our knowledge and responsibility” 
(Plumwood 2008, 139). The productive country that sur- 
rounds the Combaning waterhole can be considered one 
such “shadow place.” Modern methods of agricultural pro- 
duction, processing and marketing ensure that few people 
whose bodies are nourished and warmed by Combaning 
produce are able to know this particular terrain that gives 
them life, or reciprocate the wellbeing it provides. 

During the first decade of the twenty-first century, an in- 
tense drought, followed by widespread flooding, undermined 
the productive capacity of the Combaning region. Climate 
scientists predict ever more dramatic weather events across 
the inland of southeast Australia in the decades ahead. The 
Waterhole Project used storytelling and visual imagery to 
bring people into imaginative relationships with land and 
people, to allow the witnessing of suffering caused by the 
ecological disruptions of climate change. The project at- 
tempted to banish the shadows cast by industrial modernity 
across the Combaning district—a “shadow place” in the 
words of Plumwood—by emphasizing the material, ecologi- 
cal ties of people to one of the many productive rural places 
that nourish urban and country dwellers alike. 

Modern understandings of human divorce from natural 
systems obscure pathways towards relationships of reciproci- 
ty between land and people. “Those who deny that nature 
and culture, landscape and politics, the city and the country 
are inextricably interfused have undermined that route for all 
of us,” writes Rebecca Solnit (2007, 5). When the intimate, 
ecological ties of all people to the lands that warm and nour- 
ish them are denied, those lands lie vulnerable. 

The Waterhole Project’ sought to promote responsive re- 


‘The Waterhole Project (research weblog): http://nma.gov.au/blogs/ 
waterhole/page/11/. 
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lationships by enabling a sense of connection to Combaning. 
Research and writing was presented online, in a blog format. 
Readers were invited to respond, to add their own ideas and 
stories. Links were presented to other institutions and bodies 
of knowledge. The style, method and structure of the re- 
search and its online presentation supported an argument 
about how we might respond to the crisis of climate change. 
The web structure of the blog format, the use of links and 
images, enabled a sense of connectivity and implied that in 
the face of climate change, ecological and social resilience 
depends on the forging of relationships. 

Working as both an environmental historian and muse- 
um curator offers particular opportunities to critique prob- 
lematic modern understandings of human separation from 
the rest of nature. In places and inside museums people en- 
counter real, physical things. When we attend to places and 
to materiality, we undermine the “profound schism” imposed 
by Enlightenment science “between our intellectual convic- 
tions and the most basic conviction of our senses”, writes 
David Abram, “between our mental concepts and our bodily 
percepts” (Abram 1997, 42). Physical encounters with places, 
objects and images allow our sensing bodies, as well as our 
minds, to make meanings. Places, objects and images com- 
municate understandings that words alone cannot. They al- 
low us to comprehend the experiences of others, to find an 
embodied knowledge of being (MacDougall 2006, 3-5). 

In 1939, Elizabeth Sanderson bought a pair of high- 
heeled satin shoes from the exclusive London store Harrods 
(see fig. 2). They were part of an outfit the young Australian 
woman wore for her presentation to King George VI at Buck- 
ingham Palace. The outfit is now held by the National Muse- 
um of Australia in the National Historical Collection. Eliza- 
beth Sanderson had grown up on Billabong station, a large 
sheep and cattle property beside Lake Cowal, a wide ephem- 
eral lake downstream from the waterhole on Combaning 
Creek. Her family drew their wealth from land forcibly taken 
a century previously from the local Wiradjuri people. One 
clue to the violent processes that secured this particular local- 
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ity for pastoral production is found in the memoirs of John 
McGuire, who as a young man supervised Billabong station 
in the 1840s. McGuire described how four pastoral runs at 
Lake Cowal, including Billabong, built their huts close to 
each other, in adjacent corners of the properties, so the sta- 
tion men could together defend themselves from attack by 
Wiradjuri (Pinkstone 2009). 


Figure 2. Elizabeth Sanderson’s shoes. Image courtesy of the Na- 
tional Museum of Australia. 


When we situate Elizabeth Sanderson’s shoes, and their 
provenance, within the context of place, of Billabong station 
and Lake Cowal, each informs our understandings of the 
other. We better understand the processes of Aboriginal dis- 
possession and commodity production that enabled the pur- 
chase of these shoes, and we better understand the dynamics 
of colonial power and global trade that have reshaped the 
ecological and social realities of the Combaning area. 

In her diary Elizabeth Sanderson described her presenta- 
tion to King George amid the splendor of Buckingham Palace 
as “the most thrilling and wonderful event of my life” (Na- 
tional Museum of Australia, internal file).In London, at the 
very center of colonial power, Sanderson perceived much 
beauty and value. The collection associated with Elizabeth 
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Sanderson provides insights into cultural processes operating 
within Australian society that enabled ecological fragmenta- 
tion in the Combaning region and elsewhere. The collection 
records the extent to which Australian settlers cast a distant 
place, Britain, the colonial center, as the primary source of 
cultural value and significance. These processes devalued 
local particularities and favored powerful demands and in- 
terests arising in faraway places. Today, market forces ema- 
nating from urban centers continue to give commercial de- 
mands priority above the ecological needs of rural places. 
Such forces still depend on the devaluing and erasure of local 
particularities. 


Figure 3. Farming country beside Bland Creek, April 2010. Photo- 
graph by George Main. 


I took the photograph above (see fig. 3) beside Bland 
Creek, upstream from Billabong station, towards Comban- 
ing. It shows the remains of two old eucalyptus trees that the 
landholder had recently bulldozed to make it easier for his 
massive farming equipment to sweep across the wide pad- 
dock. Here the forceful fragmentation of a local ecosystem 
continues, a process which, as Vandana Shiva argues, is inte- 
gral to the binding of productive places to distant markets 
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(Shiva 1991, 248). Ecologists explain how the ongoing frag- 
mentation of a local ecology makes land less resilient to ex- 
treme weather events and other shocks. As climate patterns 
become increasingly chaotic, we need more resilience, not 
less. 

The hot and dry weather of recent years, and a series of 
crop failures, have spurred people in the Combaning region 
to find different ways of engaging with farmland. In their 
quest to remain productive, some farmers are turning to- 
wards native grasses—indigenous species highly adapted to 
drought and local conditions—that continue to grow inside 
hard worn paddocks. The Lake Cowal Foundation, a local 
conservation organization, invited farmers to participate in a 
series of pasture cropping trials. Pasture cropping involves 
the autumn sowing of cereal crops directly into native grass 
pasture. Through winter, crops emerge from beneath a pro- 
tective cover of sturdy tussocks. Grazing by livestock is man- 
aged to promote the seeding and spread of native grasses in 
summer and autumn. Earthworms and other organisms vital 
to soil and plant health return beneath the grassy surface. 
Grain yields are usually lower, but so are input costs and risk, 
and production from grazing rises. 

Pasture cropping involves turning towards and valuing 
local particularities—native grasses—in response to the local 
effects of a global phenomenon. It seems that farmers beside 
Lake Cowal are increasingly working within “an ancient set 
of alliances,” as environmental historian Donald Worster 
describes the network of dynamic relationships that charac- 
terize a local ecology (Worster 1979, 66). Through the build- 
ing of alliances, the work of Lake Cowal farmers suggest, we 
might find the resilience to survive the Anthropocene. 

Museums hold powers to bring stories, materiality, places 
and people together, to build alliances. The Waterhole Pro- 
ject demonstrated the value of interactive virtual technolo- 
gies to effect connections, to build resilience. 
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11: FOOD CONNECT(S) 


Jenny Cameron and Robert Pekin 


Much of our food does not taste good—and not just because 
apples have lost their crunch. The food we eat in the West is 
produced largely through an industrial model of agriculture. 
Larger and larger farms produce more and more of the one 
product, whether cattle or wheat, apricots or almonds, or- 
anges or lemons. In the process, agricultural land is robbed of 
its nutrients, and animals and plants their dignity. But eve- 
rywhere people, like Robert Pekin from Food Connect, are 
innovating with ways of working with the land, animals and 
others. 


At Food Connect, we’re not just modifying, we’re com- 
pletely reinventing the business of how food should be 
done. We're saying that the old model is obsolete and 
we have to invent new ones. We have to restore ecologi- 
cal biodiversity back into our farming landscapes but 
we need a marketplace that recognizes and rewards the 
farmers who do this, and that encourages more farmers 
to do more of it. 


People are developing all sorts of innovations around food 
production, distribution and consumption. Some initiatives 
gift food. For example, there are open community gardens 
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where anyone can take the produce (even if they don’t work 
in the gardens), and there are programs that use excess food 
from restaurants in meals for marginalized groups. Some 
initiatives share food. For example, in community kitchens 
anyone can come along and collectively cook and share food. 
Some initiatives share land. For example, in some urban 
neighborhoods, property owners share their land (even their 
front and backyards) with urban farmers and then share in 
the produce. 

Then there are initiatives where the terms of trade reflect 
concerns about the well-being of those who work the land. 
For example, there are fair and direct trade arrangements 
that provide fair prices for small and marginalized farmers in 
the majority world. In the minority world, there are initia- 
tives like Community Supported Agriculture that develop 
fair and direct trade arrangements with farmers, as Robert 
Pekin explains. 


Traditionally farmers send their produce to the market, 
and a buyer pays cash right there, as does the retailer 
and then the consumer. But the farmer doesn’t get paid 
for sixty to ninety days. At Food Connect we’ve re- 
versed all that. 

Our members pay a subscription in advance. Some 
of them pay twelve months in advance. And we pay the 
farmer on the knocker when they deliver the produce. 
And the farmer sets the price. 

This is how it works. Because our members pay in 
advance, we have a big spreadsheet of what we need at 
different times of the year and we say to a farmer 
“There’s a window of opportunity to grow something 
for us here in November, it would be great if it was 
something green. You work out what the price is that 
you want, set it flat and come back and tell us.” And the 
farmer will go “Beauty! Normally at the peak of the sea- 
son I get this price, but then we have to pay all these 
costs and really I’m only selling 60 percent of my crop 
because the market will only accept a certain look. With 
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Food Connect I’m now going to sell 100 percent of my 
crop because they'll take a bit of leaf damage or hail 
damage. And I don’t have to grade my produce. And I 
can reuse my boxes. And they’re going to consolidate 
my freight because I can send it in with other farmers. 
And then there’s all the other intangibles. They're going 
to connect me with other farmers because at Food Con- 
nect they encourage farmers to work together and learn 
from each other, and not see each other as competitors.” 
We're taking farmers out of the business-as-usual 
economic paradigm that provides no security around 
the price. The farmer sets a flat price that we pay when 
the produce is delivered. And it also means that farmers 
instead of investing in say $250,000 to $500,000 for a 
grading machine can invest in looking after the land. 


The diverse economic practices that we’re seeing reflect a 
growing awareness of the interdependencies between pro- 
ducers and consumers. In the case of Community Supported 
Agriculture initiatives like Food Connect, the interdependen- 
cy is so strong that consumers pay in advance and thereby 
agree to share the risks of agriculture with the farmer—hence, 
some people now refer to it as Community Shared Agricul- 
ture. We’re also seeing how the closer relationship between 
producer and consumer can support and encourage farming 
practices that are more environmentally sustainable. 


For farmers in Food Connect the real incentive is the 
contact with the people who eat their food. We run 
farm tours to our growers. And every time our farmers 
cannot stop talking. They have never had so many ques- 
tions about what they do or been so acknowledged. 
Farmers are almost in tears because people have come 
out to see what they do and they have hugged them and 
thanked them. People say, “I love what you’re doing to 
your land. I love that you’ve got this nature strip over 
there, and you preserve this wetland area, and that 
you've got this field lying fallow over there, and you’re 
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growing this great produce, and youre doing it all 
without chemicals.” 

We just had a farm tour two weeks ago and I was 
talking to the honey grower afterwards and he said “I 
got all these thank-you cards.” How many farmers get 
thank you cards from the people who eat their produce? 


Figure 1. “Franco believes great kohlrabi comes from listening to its 
needs.” Photograph by Adam Sebastian West.’ 


Another set of critical relationships are those in the “work” 
places that are scattered along the chain of connection be- 
tween producer and consumer. These workplaces range from 
the volunteer groups who manage and run community gar- 
dens and community kitchens to the centers of formal paid 
employment. Just as an ethic of care can characterize rela- 
tionships between producers, consumers and the environ- 
ment, so too we can find an ethic of care in these workplaces. 


Money is not a great measure of happiness or feeling 


that your life is contributing to something whilst you’re 
on Planet Earth. So within Food Connect we talk in 


' Source: Food Connect, http://www.foodconnect.com.au/. 
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terms of a living wage. We ask what is a living wage? 
And we're exploring that question openly with everyone 
at Food Connect. So we work backwards from saying 
that a living wage means being able to send your kids to 
the school they want, and to buy or have a house. 

We have also decided that people need to be paid 
differently because there are “responsibles”: people 
who make weighty decisions around the business and 
finances; there are the coordinators who harmonize 
things and coordinate the doing; and then there are the 
co-workers, people who do the leg work. So we have a 
hierarchy, but it’s a horizontal hierarchy with some 
people out front breaking new ground and others com- 
ing along behind pulling it all together. We’ve decided 
to have no more than a two to one ratio between the 
highest and lowest pay rates. 

We're doing a couple of other things. We are a not- 
for-profit company limited by shares, and the only 
shareholders are our workers. Once someone has been 
at Food Connect for three years they can become a 
shareholder. 

We also have seasonal reviews at Food Connect. So 
the co-workers evaluate the coordinators, the coordina- 
tors evaluate the responsibles, and the responsibles eval- 
uate the board of management. But in the evaluation 
process people are saying, “Oh, this is what it takes to 
become a coordinator or a responsible.” So by osmosis 
they’re actually starting to learn the skills and qualities 
they need to develop if they want to be a coordinator or 
a responsible. 


Some of the apples might have lost their crunch, but there is 
work going on across the planet to produce food in ways that 
will sustain the environment and nurture humans. Living— 
and eating—in the Anthropocene means connecting with 
and committing to these innovative practices that are fore- 
grounding the interdependencies between humans and be- 
tween humans and the planet. 
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With these interdependencies you have to think less 
about yourself and more about others. And this is a 
struggle, but that’s what’s needed at the moment. If 
you're serious about changing what humans have done 
to the environment and to other people, you have to 
step up to the mark and enter into a higher order of re- 
lationships with others and with the planet. 
EXAMPLES OF INITIATIVES 


Community Gardening: 


Newcastle Community Garden Project, 
http://ps3beta.com/project/7733 


Community Kitchens: 


Kumera Community Kitchen 
http://kumerakitchen.blogspot.com/ 


Land Sharing: 


Landshare 
http://www.landshare.net/ 


Fair and Direct Trade: 


Alter Trade Japan 
http://www.altertrade.co.jp/english/index-e.html 


Community Supported Agriculture: 


Food Connect 
http://www.foodconnect.com.au/ 


Beanstalk 
http://beanstalk.org.au/ 


of 


12: GRAFFITI IS LIFE 


KURT IVESON 


The challenge of living in the Anthropocene is, for the major- 
ity of the world’s population, an urban challenge. Finding 
ways to connect with each other and our urban environments 
is an essential task. Where might we find examples of an 
“ethics of care” taking shape in our cities to inspire us in 
meeting this challenge? An inner-city meatworks carpark 
covered in graffiti might be the last place we would think to 
look. But the story of how such a carpark became, for a time, 
the Graffiti Hall of Fame has plenty to teach us as we seek out 
new ways of inhabiting and caring for our urban environ- 
ments. 

In the narratives of urban decline and renewal that per- 
meate contemporary urban policy discussions, graffiti writers 
frequently feature as villains. Graffiti is seen as a form of dirt, 
decay, and destruction, perpetrated by anti-social vandals 
who lack respect for the sanctity of property and community. 

And yet, as anyone who has spent any time with graffiti 
writers will know, this is not how many of them see them- 
selves or their craft. In fact, graffiti writers and artists care a 
great deal about the city, its accessibility, its aesthetics and its 
atmosphere. To them, graffiti makes the city better. Seen 
through a graffiti writer’s eyes, trains, abandoned buildings, 
and blank walls simply look better with graffiti. The individ- 
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ual, if illicit, inscriptions on neighborhood walls are seen as 
signs of life, not of decay. Indeed, graffiti tends to flourish in 
spaces planners often describe as “dead zones”—while the 
planners are waiting for injections of capital to bring such 
places back to “life”, graffiti writers give them another kind 
life by injecting them with color, style and energy. 

Perhaps most importantly, many graffiti writers consider 
themselves to be participating in a cultural movement, and 
this movement has a profound connection with, and respect 
for, the city. To participate in this culture is to become an 
urban explorer. The practice of writing graffiti necessitates a 
very close engagement with circulatory systems and surfaces 
of the city, with its opportunities and constraints, and with 
its others. To participate in this culture is also to embrace 
(and sometimes debate) rules about which surfaces are up for 
grabs, and which are off-limits. While these rules might not 
conform to the law as it stands, this does not signal an ab- 
sence of ethics. This is why private cars and memorials are 
rarely written on, and why other graffiti writers will be 
among the harshest critics when they are. 

Urban authorities typically fail to recognize these cultural 
and ethical dimensions of graffiti, and its consequent crimi- 
nalization becomes a catch-22. Policies which further crimi- 
nalize graffiti writing have not stopped it, but they have 
pushed writers and their culture further underground, there- 
by hampering the development and dissemination of these 
ethical principles within the graffiti writing scene, as well as 
precluding casual encounters between graffiti writers and 
other publics in the city. 

And yet, this misrecognition of graffiti is by no means 
universal. One example of how the city might channel, rather 
than obstruct, the energies and ethics of graffiti writers is the 
old Graffiti Hall of Fame in Sydney (see fig. 1). About twenty 
years ago Tony Spanos, the owner of a meatworks on Botany 
Road, Alexandria, made his car park and its walls available 
for local kids. Graffiti used to pop up every now and again, 
and having had a colorful childhood himself, Spanos knew 


better than to fear the kids who were expressing themselves 
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on his walls. Concerned about the growing criminalization of 
these graffiti writers, Spanos wanted to give them some 
breathing space in the inner city where they could paint and 
create with permission. 


Figure 1. The Graffiti Hall of Fame in its heyday. Photograph by 
Matthew Peet (used with permission). 


The space blossomed. As word spread, some of the best 
graffiti artists in the city started to frequent Spanos’ car park, 
which came to be known as the Graffiti Hall of Fame. It also 
played host to dance parties and other kinds of gatherings. A 
vacant space beside a meatworks in an industrial area had 
come to life, as new connections between people and place 
were made. The Graffiti Hall of Fame sustained a particular 
way of living in, and caring for, the city. As Spanos put it 
once in an interview in the Sydney Morning Herald (19 No- 
vember 1999, 9): “a car park is all I have given these kids and 
they created their own energy. The Government has billions 
of dollars and all they needed was a car park in a meatworks.” 

Eventually, the trouble came to be that there was a little 
too much life in this carpark. Inevitably, as this part of Bota- 
ny Road was re-zoned from industrial to commercial and 
residential, the space became the subject of complaints and 
legal challenges by new residents. It was finally shut down by 
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a decision of the Land and Environment Court. A block of 
apartments has recently been constructed where it once 
stood. 

The loss of the Graffiti Hall of Fame still reverberates for 
those who remember it. It’s not just that things changed, but 
the manner of the change, that rankles. As ever, the planners 
and courts simply could not see anything happening here. 
The carpark was simply vacant land, awaiting redevelopment, 
with no proper use. Just as surely as irrigation of the Murray 
River helped to destroy Indigenous connections to country, 
in this instance gentrification and misrecognition helped to 
break down a youthful culture of care for the inner-urban 
environment. 

And yet, this culture persists, even in the face of its on- 
going criminalization. And there continue to be those like 
Spanos who can see the writing on the wall for what it is. A 
couple of suburbs away from Alexandria, in St Peters, Tugi 
Balog has recently made the large wall of his business availa- 
ble to graffiti writers and street artists, and he has invited his 
neighbors to do the same (see fig. 2). When the explosion of 
colorful, and often chaotic, work in May Lane attracted the 
inevitable complaints, Marrickville Council conducted a sur- 
vey of local residents. Over 80 percent thought that the art 
added character to their area, and they wanted this “outdoor 
gallery” to survive. 


Figure 2. Graffiti on May Lane, Sydenham, Sydney. Photograph by 
Kurt Iveson. 
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Of course, not everyone likes graffiti, and that’s just fine. 
The point, rather, is that those authorities and property own- 
ers who are busy painting urban surfaces various shades of 
brown and beige don’t have a monopoly on caring for the 
city. Graffiti writers care too—deeply, in many cases. Life in 
cities inevitably produces such scenes of disagreement. And 
figuring out how to deal with these disagreements politically, 
rather than through police action and communitarian clo- 
sure, surely constitutes one of our most important projects 
for the Anthropocene. This politics can only take place if we 
are attuned to the many forms of life which shape and de- 
pend upon our urban environments. Capital is by no means 
the only source of energy and life that will sustain them. 


of 


13: FLYING FOXES IN SYDNEY 


DEBORAH BIRD ROSE 


Do city dwellers dream of wide open spaces like rangelands, 
or do they dream of tall buildings? Do their dreams entice 
them to look up into the great, blue depths above them, and 
do flying foxes flit across the night sky of their sleep? Do they 
ever think: “now, this is a biodiver-city!”? 

At least one city dweller, journalist James Woodford, 
looked up with delight. He wrote: “watching bats silhouetted 
against the stars is one of the greatest, but little known, 
pleasures of life’? (Woodford 2003). Actually, many city 
dwellers find pleasure in the fact that their city and their lives 
are shared with flying foxes. Every night around sunset the 
flying foxes start their nightly flyout. With their dark fur, 
their wingspans of up to one meter, and their distinctive bat 
silhouette, they stand out against the clear colors of an Aus- 
tralian sunset. They are beautiful wherever they are, but in 
Sydney, Australia’s largest and most iconic city, they are fan- 
tastic! They span out across the Opera House, and over the 
Harbour Bridge. One can sit at Circular Quay, sipping a 
drink and watching the ferries, the bridge, and the lights of 
Luna Park flashing across the harbor. Then the motion above 
begins. The gaze that has been fixed horizontally shifts up- 
ward to the blizzard of flying foxes, and one feels quite close 
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to paradise. 


Figure 1. A grey headed flying fox. Photograph courtesy of Nick 
Edards. 


The flying foxes who live in Sydney are mostly Pteropus 
poliocephalus—grey headed flying foxes. They and their kin 
are chiropterans, meaning “hand winged.” There are two 
Sub-orders: mega and micro. Worldwide, megachiroptera 
include 166 species of flying foxes (also known as fruit bats) 
and blossom bats. Microchiroptera include 759 species. The 
two Sub-orders are quite different, size being only part of it. 
Microchiroptera navigate by echolocation (animal sonar); 
they are small and feed mainly on insects but there also are 
blood-eating vampire bats, fish-eating bats, and other car- 
nivorous bats. In contrast, megachiroptera all feed on plants. 
They navigate principally by sight, and many of them are 
large. In Australia, the largest male flying foxes weigh about 
one kilogram (2.2 pounds) and have wingspans of up to 1.5 
meters (nearly five feet) (Hall and Richards 2000, 1-3). 

There is no way of knowing the flying fox population fig- 
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ures prior to British settlement of Australia, but certainly the 
numbers would have been in the thousands of millions. Four 
main species of flying foxes make up the Australian contin- 
gent: Black Flying Fox (Pteropus Alecto), Grey-headed Flying 
Fox (P. poliocephalus), Little Red Flying Fox (P. scapulatus), 
and Spectacled Flying Fox (P. conspicillatus). By preference 
they travel widely in search of pollen, seeds and fruits, cover- 
ing vast areas every year as they follow flowering and fruiting 
trees and shrubs. At this time, both grey-headed and specta- 
cled flying foxes are listed as threatened under the Com- 
monwealth Environment Protection and Biodiversity Con- 
servation Act 1999. 

The situation for grey headed flying foxes is grave. Their 
numbers are plummeting, and in spite of the fact that they 
are a protected species, they are legally shot by orchardists 
who are issued licenses to do so. The licenses are issued by 
the same organization that has the legislative responsibility to 
protect them. In Sydney they are not shot, but that does not 
mean that everyone welcomes them. The CBD (Central 
Business District) flying foxes camp by day in the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens adjacent to the circular quay area where they 
are a huge tourist attraction. All day people stream through 
the Gardens looking for the flying foxes, photographing them, 
and watching in awe as they scrabble around in their trees, 
squabble, have sex, raise babies, and generally live their day- 
time lives in full view of a completely captivated, ever- 
changing audience. In the late afternoons, as families stroll 
along the lagoon or have tea on the open lawn, flying foxes 
swoop down to the lagoon, belly dipping across the surface 
and then flying back to their branch where they settle and 
lick the water off their tummy fur. One could hardly imagine 
a more congenial example of multi-species conviviality in the 
city. 

Part of what makes the situation so dire for flying foxes is 
that the Royal Botanic Gardens (RBG) authorities do not 
want them to be there. Flying foxes have made their camps in 
a number of exotic trees with heritage value, and their camp 
is wrecking the trees. So severe is the commitment of the 
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RBG to ridding the Gardens of flying foxes that they have 
applied for, and been granted, permission from the Federal 
Minister for the Environment to expel the flying foxes. They 
have thirty years in which to accomplish total removal. Be- 
cause these creatures are endangered, and because this is a 
maternity camp, there are restrictions on the actions that can 
be taken. The bottom line is clear, though: the RBG can do its 
best to stress them to the point where they simply give up. No 
one knows or can predict where they may go, who may next 
feel annoyed and decide to get rid of them, and whether this 
effort will turn into a dynamic of cascading death. 

The determination on the part of the RBG to get rid of 
the flying foxes is counterbalanced by the flying foxes com- 
mitment to their camp. These creatures are notorious for 
their site fidelity. A good camp must, of course, be situated so 
that food is within nightly commuting distance. This means 
that food will generally be within a range of up to fifty kilo- 
meters round trip per night (Eby 1991, 547). Other consider- 
ations include water, microclimate (especially in summer), 
and probably ease of navigation (Hall and Richards 2000, 61). 
We have no way of knowing how many good camps have 
been destroyed in the two hundred years of British settlement, 
but we know it must be proportional to the loss of native 
habitat, i.e., between 70 percent and 95 percent (Eby 1995, 
31). We also have no insight into the impacts on flying foxes 
when they return to a home camp only to find that it has 
been destroyed. Nor do we know how flying foxes go about 
deciding on a new camp. The best we can say is that they do 
it. Once they make a decision, they stick to it with awesome 
determination. 

One flying fox expert and carer, Tim Pearson, describes 
the RBG situation as a watershed moment in the life of the 
species. He believes that if the RBG is successful in expelling 
the flying foxes, other local and regional councils will be en- 
couraged to see expulsion as a legitimate way of avoiding 
having to learn to live with and amongst flying foxes. Within 
a matter of decades, there may be no grey headed flying foxes 
with whom anyone will have the opportunity to share their 
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city and their lives. 

This current moment of cleansing, in which humans de- 
cide to rid their neighborhood of those they don’t like, is 
startlingly familiar. Flying foxes are involved in most of the 
major catastrophic events of contemporary life on Earth: 
warfare, man-made mass death, famine, urbanization, emerging 
diseases, climate change, and biosecurity. At the same time, 
they are targeted for aid and rescue through conservation 
programs and local/international non-government organiza- 
tion aid. They are endangered, and are involved in all four of 
the major factors causing extinctions: habitat loss, overex- 
ploitation, introduced species, and extinction cascades. 

An account of flying foxes in Sydney exposes many com- 
plexities of relationships amongst living things in this time of 
mounting stress. As Donna Haraway stated with great ele- 
gance: “we and others are entangled in knots of species and 
are co-shaping each other in layers of reciprocating complex- 
ity” (Haraway 2008, 42). A particularly vivid example of en- 
tangled knots of species concerns threats to flying foxes in 
and around orchards. Two scientists, Martin and MclIlwee, 
work with the metaphor of a black hole in analyzing the dy- 
namics of population loss (Martin and Mcllwee 2002, 105). 
They offer the term “pteropucide” as a descriptor of the man- 
made mass death inflicted upon flying foxes. Their scathing 
analysis of attempts to eradicate flying foxes from a given 
area offers an understanding of why orchardists can claim 
that the numbers of flying foxes are increasing while scien- 
tists claim that the numbers are decreasing. Orchards (or any 
other places that offer food) function as a vortex that draws 
more and more flying foxes into it. The “pteropucidal black 
hole” dynamic depends on the fact that every place which 
affords food and in which local populations have been eradi- 
cated entices more animals. “The culling produces a local 
vacant niche, which becomes occupied by animals moving 
into it from further afield, which are then killed, so produc- 
ing a local vacant niche which . . . and so on” (Martin and 
Mcllwee 2002, 105). They refer to such kill/attract/kill zones 
as pteropucidal, and they attest that the dynamic is like “an 
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irresistible gravitational force sweeping everything into its 
maw.” The inexorable dynamic works with the forces of star- 
vation that drive flying foxes into orchards; zones of attrac- 
tion become zones of injury, suffering and death (Martin and 
Mcllwee 2002). At the same time, flying foxes are targeted for 
dispersal not only in orchards, but in many places, including 
the Royal Botanic Gardens. Camps are dispersed, groups are 
harassed and stressed, flying foxes become trapped in areas 
where they starve or feed on food that brings them into per- 
il—it goes on and on. 

The metaphor of gravitational draw is powerful in itself, 
and can be taken further: the pteropucidal black hole does 
not have a boundary that stops with flying foxes. Flying foxes 
are key pollinators and seed dispersers, and when they are 
dragged into the vortex of death, forests and other ecosys- 
tems are dragged along with them. This means that critically 
endangered ecosystems may be dragged into the vortex, and 
so will the rare and endangered animals who live in them— 
cassowaries, for example, along with a number of mammals, 
frogs, and other creatures. As is well known, rainforests are 
colloquially referred to as the “lungs” of the planet, soaking 
up carbon dioxide and pumping out oxygen (Fyfe 2005). As 
rainforests disappear, so does the possibility of sustaining an 
Earth system that will be inhabitable for large numbers of the 
species of beings who have evolved here and belong here. 

Of course the black hole does not exempt humans, and 
this is so in direct ways as well as in the prospect of losing 
Earth’s habitable climate and atmosphere. Three significant 
new zoonotic viruses (transmissible between humans and 
animals) have emerged in flying fox populations: Hendra 
virus, Menangle virus and Lyssavirus. Of these, Lyssavirus is 
potentially the most serious in its impacts on humans; it is 
closely related to rabies, and has demonstrably been trans- 
mitted from a flying fox to a human. It is unclear to what 
extent Lyssavirus may transfer to other mammal populations. 
These new viruses may have been present in flying fox popu- 
lations for a long time, but have changed into active agency 
in recent years probably as a result of stress (Hume Field, 
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quoted in Booth et al. 2008, 17), and the Lyssavirus is most 
likely to be found in animals already sick or stressed (Hall 
and Richards 2000, 56-57). With these emerging diseases 
harm may come full circle, demonstrating the inextricable 
connectivities between human health, flying fox health, and 
habitat health (Macdonald and Laurenson 2006). 

The vortex keeps growing. More stress means more sick 
flying foxes, more sickness means more flying foxes in need 
of rescue and more people seeking to help distressed flying 
foxes. The language of public hygiene and biosecurity gains 
new force, and vilification of flying foxes gains new ammuni- 
tion. The best answer, as Booth and others point out, is to 
“conserve flying foxes and reduce the environmental stress- 
es—including shooting—that increase their rate of infection 
and the risk of spillover to other species” (Booth 2008, 17). If, 
however, the human response is to accelerate the stresses in 
an effort to control the boundary between humans and flying 
foxes, the feedback loop takes on the shape and dynamics of 
the vortex. Cascades of death mark out a deathscape of disas- 
trous, entangled, recursive devastation. 

Positioned, like much of life on Earth today, in enlarging 
zones of conflict and terror, the lives and deaths of flying 
foxes tell us that in the Anthropocene there is no way out of 
entanglements within multi-species communities. Rather 
than seeking to erect more impenetrable barriers against oth- 
ers, relational ethics for living and dying in the Anthropo- 
cene urge us to assume ever greater mutuality and accounta- 
bility as intra-dependent members of the suffering family of 
life on Earth. 


POSTSCRIPT 


After this essay was written, the Royal Botanic Gardens start- 
ed its program to force the flying foxes from their home plac- 
es. The work, if such a benign term can be used in this con- 
text, continues. 


a2 


14: EARTH AS ETHIC 


FREYA MATHEWS 


In this era of climate change when upheavals of a global na- 
ture are set to sweep the planet, the need for global agree- 
ments that transcend the strict proportionalities of national 
interest is greater than ever before. Different nations of 
course have different degrees of vulnerability to environmen- 
tal disruption and different degrees of economic wherewithal 
to mitigate or manage it. Those with the greatest economic 
means happen also, with some exceptions (such as Australia), 
to be those least vulnerable, at least in the short to medium 
term. As long as self-interest rules the day then, nations with 
the most to contribute to climate mitigation will tend to hold 
back and international agreements will be pre-empted or 
fatally weakened, with dire consequences in the longer term 
for all. 

This scenario can be avoided only if the commitment un- 
dertaken by all nations to mitigate and ultimately reverse 
climate change is a moral and not merely a self-interested 
one. Nations need to acknowledge that de-stabilizing the 
planetary climate system is monumentally morally wrong 
and that we have a moral responsibility to mitigate and repair 
the damage. But how can such moral agreement be obtained 
in a multicultural world of rampantly competing ideologies 
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in which different moral “truths” define different moral con- 
stituencies? Is it possible to imagine an international society 
morally united in its commitment to the integrity of the bio- 
sphere? 

Such moral accord will never be produced merely by rea- 
son, as different cultures reason from different premises. 
Moral truth is hatched inside stories, specifically stories 
about the nature of the universe, the whys and wherefores of 
creation. Such stories, which are always normative in their 
implications, provide the founding narratives for religions: 
different stories lead to different religions, different religions 
to different moral truths. Is it possible to imagine a common 
story? Science is already of course to some degree a common 
story. But it tells us that the universe unfolds in accordance 
with causal laws rather than moral meanings. The normative 
implication of this is that we can ultimately do as we please: 
we are not bound by responsibilities to the cosmos. Self- 
interest rules. So science does not appear in any ultimate 
sense to advance the moral cause. 

As it happens however, in this very hour of our greatest 
moral need, a new story is coming into view, a story made 
visible by the environmental crisis itself. This is the story of 
the earth, of the biosphere. It is a story of stories, a larger 
story made up of a vast intersection of little stories, each little 
story being the story of an individual life. Notice that story, 
as a form, recapitulates the basic structure of a life: beginning, 
middle, end. The organism is born, strives against radical 
uncertainty to perpetuate its life, to postpone its death, but 
death is inevitable and sooner or later, whatever the organism 
does, death brings the story to an end. The middle of the sto- 
ry is fraught with intense suspense as the organism struggles 
to carve out a limited space for its existence. It is this striving, 
this purpose, this normativity, which draws otherwise ran- 
dom events into the patterns of coherence—of meaning— 
that mark out the terrain of narrative. In its striving for exist- 
ence, the individual provides the mattering that brings mean- 
ing into the world. The life of the individual is thus the pro- 
totype of story itself. This is presumably why we find the nar- 
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rative form so compelling: we are caught up by the suspense 
of a story—where suspense is one of the key ingredients of 
storytelling—because that suspense reproduces, in micro- 
cosm and in a cathartic way, the suspense and radical mo- 
ment-to-moment uncertainty of our own existence. This is 
presumably also why, when the story is finished, we very 
quickly lose interest in the plot and characters; as soon as the 
ending is known the story ceases to hook into the suspense of 
our own existence. But while story recapitulates the structure 
of the life of the individual, there is a larger story of which the 
individual is in fact only part. The larger story, we can now 
see, is likewise one of striving against uncertainty to stave off 
extinction and perpetuate the conditions for self-existence, 
but this is a striving enacted at the level of the greater whole, 
the biosphere. And the vital point about this greater story is 
that it not only draws otherwise random events into patterns 
of coherence, thereby creating meaning, as individual stories 
do; the patterns of coherence it creates are inherently moral. 
Final extinction is perpetually postponed by way of an ex- 
quisite attunement of all beings to the needs of others. All 
beings desire what other beings need them to desire. Honey- 
bees desire nectar, and in the process of getting it pollinate 
the flowers which supply it. Bettongs desire truffles, and in 
the process of digging for them aerate the forest soils that 
sustain them. Emus desire zamia nuts, and in the process of 
digesting them prepare them for germination. Everyone in 
this proto-story serves themselves by serving others. The pro- 
to-story is simultaneously a proto-ethics. Meaning at its root 
it is not only narrative and normative but proto-moral: do- 
unto-others is hatched within the story of the earth. 

Such a pre-established harmony of mutually enfolded de- 
sires is only proto-ethical because in the biosphere it has re- 
sulted from natural selection rather than conscious choice. 
Nevertheless, it provides a clear template for an ethics of con- 
scious choice. As such a template it is the forgotten touch- 
stone of all religion. All religion is animated by the impulse 
to create meaning via story and by an intuition of the essen- 
tially normative and ethical character of story: stories tell us 
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how to live, and the “moral” of story is indeed moral: we live 
by enabling others to live. The spiritual truth at the heart of 
religion is thus an earth-truth. We live, whether as individu- 
als or as species, by desiring what others need us to desire. 
This is a truth consistent with science, since it is about the 
organization of the biosphere. But it is not reducible to sci- 
ence, because it creates the conditions for meaning within 
which alone science can itself come into existence. 


Figure 1. Our earth root as the basis of all morality and meaning. 
Photograph by John Clar. 


This earth-truth, at once scientific and spiritual, is one 
that belongs to us all, regardless of cultural provenance. It is 
becoming visible now because it has been so sorely breached. 
We have not observed the proto-ethic. We have not desired 
what the biosphere needs us to desire. So the conditions for 
life are not being perpetuated. The honeybees are leaving, 
forsaking not only our crops but the wild plants that depend 
on them for fertilization. The shells of foraminifera, micro- 
scopic marine animals, are thinning as a result of the acidifi- 
cation of the oceans, placing in doubt the future of the entire 
marine food pyramid, of which foraminifera form the base. 
Starving creatures, such as polar bears, are resorting to eating 
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their young, ensuring their own extinction. Legions of other 
species are in retreat as the sixth great extinction event in the 
history of our planet gets into full swing. There are vast fire- 
storms and other wild atmospheric phantasms on our hori- 
zon. Self-interest is manifestly a withered stalk supporting us. 
It is time we remembered that only our earth root, the root of 
all morality and meaning, will sustain us, and that it is our 
common heritage. Let us bring this, and not our cultural dif- 
ferences, to the negotiating table. Let us allow a new civiliza- 
tion to emerge, a civilization of many colors, many cultures, 
many religions, yes, but also of an underlying moral accord 
sprung from our shared origin in the newly visible story be- 
hind all stories, the proto-story of how beings, in all the intri- 
cacy of their particularity, nevertheless live only by enabling 
other beings to live. 


RESEARCHING WITH OTHERS 


of 


15: ON EXPERIMENTATION 


JENNY CAMERON 


In 1957, the American scientists Roger Revelle and Hans 
Suess wrote that, “human beings are now carrying out a 
large-scale geophysical experiment of a kind that could not 
have happened in the past nor be reproduced in the future” 
(quoted in Hulme and Mahony 2010, 706). They were of 
course talking about our experiment with global industrial 
development and the release of millions of tons of green- 
house gases into the atmosphere. As we now know, it is an 
experiment that is starting to produce disastrous conse- 
quences on a global scale. We have truly been playing with 
fire and it is increasingly evident that we are being burned. 
As a result many of us are going to have to make major shifts 
in how we live our lives or, sooner or later, those shifts will be 
forced on us as the world changes and adapts around us. The 
future is scarily unknown. 

What role can social research play in coming to terms 
with a future in which the certainties of the past have gone 
and the future lies before us unknown? 

If we are now living in a planetary experiment, perhaps 
social research could also take a more experimental ap- 
proach. By this I do not mean the sort of carefully controlled 
experiment where we isolate and test variables to try and de- 
termine cause and effect. Rather ’m thinking of more open, 
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even playful forms, of experimentation to try out new ways of 
living in the Anthropocene. 

Such an approach would mean setting aside the idea of 
research as a neutral and objective activity in which there is 
critical distance between the researcher and the object of 
study. Instead, research would entail making a stand for cer- 
tain worlds and for certain ways of living on the planet, and 
taking responsibility for helping to make these worlds more 
likely and these ways of living more widespread. 

Despite the scariness of these times, this type of experi- 
mental research requires a hopeful stance initially as we look 
for glimmers of possible worlds and ways of living with hu- 
man and non-human others, and then as we devise ways for 
our research to help make these glimmers stronger. An ethics 
of researching in the Anthropocene therefore means not just 
foregrounding the realities our research is helping to build, 
but also attending to how our research methods might help 
to bring these realities into being. 

These research “methods” might involve working along- 
side others who in their everyday lives are trying out and 
experimenting with new practices for new worlds. This 
would mean forming the types of hybrid research collectives 
made up of the academic and “lay” researchers that Roelvink 
discusses in this volume. Perhaps we might work with lay 
researchers to help articulate and delineate what they are 
doing by drawing on our skills of connecting and framing. 
Perhaps we might work with lay researchers to help sharpen 
and strengthen what they are doing by applying our critical 
aptitude in a generous and creative spirit. Perhaps we might 
work with lay researchers to help broadcast what they are 
doing by turning our skills in communicating and teaching 
to new contexts. 

None of this means that we have to respond to the plane- 
tary experiment at an equally planetary scale. The scale of 
these experiments by lay researchers may be small; and the 
scale of our academic research may be also small. And well 
may they stay that way, for the risk of things that are “joined- 


” «. 


up,” “rolled-out” or “scaled-up” is that we replicate on a global 
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scale the one approach or model—as we have done with the 
current economic and technological development pathway 
that has gotten us into this situation. Instead, let us respond 
to the planetary experiment that so many across the globe 
(human and non-human) are unwittingly caught up in by 
proliferating small-scale experiments that might offer multi- 
ple openings and avenues for new ways of living. 


Figure 1. Academic and lay researchers learning about each other’s 
community garden experiments. Photograph by Jenny Cameron. 


Let us also take to heart the idea that our research is an 
open experiment. Our experimental social research approach is 
not aimed at establishing and entrenching an end point and 
knowledge certainty. For a long time, the world will be chang- 
ing and adapting around us, and we are going to have to re- 
spond and adjust. This understanding helps to take us away 
from the notion that our research has to be oriented towards 
determining whether things are a success or failure. Instead 
we will be experimenting in and with an ever-changing and 
uncertain world that is going to throw up surprises some of 
which will seem to stymie possibilities but some of which will 
offer new possibilities. As experimental social researchers these 
are the possibilities we need to be attuned to and responsive to. 
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16: READING FOR DIFFERENCE 


J.K. GIBSON-GRAHAM 


It seems that rats have something to teach us humans at this 
point in the history of our species, at least that’s what I am 
hearing. In The End of the Long Summer Dianne Dumanoski 
tells us that “for most of the human career ... we have shared 
far more with rats: another species of nimble, flexible gener- 
alists and remarkable survivors” (Dumanoski 2009, 173). It’s 
only in the modern era of carboniferous capitalism, since 
most societies have hitched their fortunes to a fossil-fuel 
based growth strategy, that our species has become less rat- 
like—less nimble, less flexible, more specialist and increas- 
ingly less likely to survive the changes we have wrought on 
our Earth system. The irony is stark—as the behavioral dis- 
tance between rats and humans grows, so the “more evolved” 
species becomes increasingly vulnerable to the kinds of envi- 
ronmental shocks that rats have successfully weathered. We 
teeter on the edge of extinction, they are ready to ride out the 
“end of the long summer.” 

Indeed, the survivability of rats and the proliferation of 
different types of rodents over the evolutionary longue durée 
offers a corrective to popular conceptions of evolutionary 
development. As Stephen Jay Gould points out: 


Who ever heard of the evolutionary trend of rodents or of 
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bats or of antelopes? Yet these are the greatest success 
stories in the history of mammals. Our proudest cases do 
not become our classic illustrations because we can draw 
no ladder of progress through a vigorous bush with hun- 
dreds of surviving twigs. (Gould 1991, 180) 


In The End of Capitalism (As We Knew It) J.K. Gibson- 
Graham was inspired by Gould to pose this analogous ques- 
tion: 


Who ever heard of the development in the contemporary 
western world of non-capitalist class processes like feu- 
dalism or slavery as prevalent forms of exploitation, or of 
independent commodity production as a locus of “self- 
appropriation”? Yet these are the greatest survival stories 
in the history of class. (Gibson-Graham 1996, 116) 


We could learn a lot from the survivability and evolution- 
ary flexibility of non-capitalist economic activities. But the 
flashy achievements of capitalist enterprise and exploitation 
over the last 200 years or so and the dismal science of eco- 
nomics have seduced us into believing that capitalist business 
sits on the top rung of a ladder of development which all 
economies seeking improvement must climb. 

Currently it is the shrill voices of corporate capitalist 
CEOs who most oppose policy measures to reduce our car- 
bon footprint and attempt to halt the imbalances that fossil 
fuel-reliant industry and agriculture are producing in our 
biosphere. These corporate citizens represent their compa- 
nies as leaders in economic efficiency and value creation— 
top of the ladder in terms of adaptation to risk and oppor- 
tunity. The disregard for the ecological context of their ac- 
tivities is likened to a form of “cultural autism” by Dumano- 
ski (quoting Thomas Berry). As she puts it: 


much of the behavior considered normal by the current 
global civilization appears pathological in light of our 
growing emergency—the unquestioned pursuit of expo- 
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nential economic growth, the celebration of greed, wildly 
excessive consumption, radical individualism, overween- 
ing belief in human power, refusal to acknowledge limits, 
blind faith in salvation by technology, and the primacy 
among values of profit and efficiency. (Dumanoski 2009, 
217) 


Prompted by Gould we might reflect on why we imagine 
capitalist enterprise to be at the frontier of economic evolu- 
tion, when it is the very form of enterprise whose lineage has 
brought us to the brink of extinction. 

The accepted story of economic evolution is one of the 
emergence of ever more efficient, more competitive and 
therefore dominant forms of capitalist enterprise. But in the 
interstices of capitalist economic organization there lurk vi- 
brant and timeless forms of self-employment and small busi- 
ness, family feudalism and slave enterprise, and non-market 
relations like gift-giving, reciprocity and unpaid caring labor. 
Added to this are more recent experiments with worker- 
owned cooperatives, state enterprise and social enterprise, 
fair-trade and community land trusts. Indeed, over time an 
increasingly diverse economic landscape has evolved in 
which capitalist enterprise, “free” markets, waged and sala- 
ried labor, private property and mainstream finance coexist 
with a plethora of non-capitalist economic activities. The 
lock step ladder of “progressive” economic development that 
sees competitive capitalism replacing feudalism, monopoly 
capitalism replacing competitive capitalism, and post-Ford- 
ism replacing Fordist capitalism runs a metaphorical steam- 
roller over the copiously branching bushes of non-capitalist 
activity. Is it possible that these flexibly branching rodent- 
like practices might hold the key to rethinking economic sur- 
vivability? 

Significant contributions to wellbeing are made by non- 
capitalist or alternative capitalist enterprises, alternatively 
paid and unpaid labor, collectively owned and open access 
property, alternative markets and non-market transactions, 
and alternative and non-market finance. When we open up 
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our blinkered research gaze we see a “diverse” economy 
comprised of activities that produce and distribute material 
well-being in all economies both those situated at the “bot- 
tom” of the development ladder as well as those at the “top.” 
Many of these diverse activities involve trust, cooperation 
and mutual respect between humans and between humans 
and their living environment, and it is these that have 
“helped our ancestors survive past calamities” (Dumanoski 
2009, 8). 

Training ourselves to read for economic difference, not 
dominance, involves a very different research practice. Such a 
practice is not easy to maintain when one story of “capitalist” 
economic identity reigns. To read for difference, we must 
abandon a capitalocentric conceptual frame in which all eco- 
nomic activity is measured up against capitalist forms and 
seen as basically the same as, the opposite of, a complement 
to, or contained within capitalism (Gibson-Graham 1996, 6). 
We must construct a different vocabulary and language of 
economy that can register the variety of ways in which eco- 
nomic goods are produced, transacted, distributed, financed 
and owned. 

When we take an appreciative, descriptive, and less sys- 
temic approach to our economic world we are able to see 
specific geographies and histories of economic interaction. 
We can begin to discern ethical practices of economy that 
maintain, sustain and enlarge ways of living well together 
with each other and earth others. Once we reveal a diverse 
economic landscape we can begin to track and theorize the 
economic dynamics we might like to encourage. 

As in all ecosystems, economic diversity can create resili- 
ence. Diversity means that there are many different kinds of 
economic activity, some of which perform the same job. This 
doubling up is called functional redundancy and it provides 
insurance against disaster. Take the example of child care, 
which is performed in capitalist child care centers, communi- 
ty cooperative centers, volunteer neighborhood groups, ex- 
tended, nuclear and single parent families (Cameron and 
Gibson-Graham 2003). In some contexts it is paid for, in 
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others there is an audited system of reciprocity, and in yet 
others it is gifted and sometimes coerced. When a monopoly 
capitalist steel plant is closed down, steel is no longer pro- 
duced in a region. But when a capitalist child care center goes 
bankrupt and closes, as did hundreds of centers owned by the 
company ABC Learning in Australia in 2008, the diverse 
economy of child care, though stretched, is ready to absorb 
the burden and continue to service this need. In this particu- 
lar case a newly formed consortium of non-profit organiza- 
tions stepped in to take over 678 of the more than 700 closed 
private capitalist centers, reopening them as social enterpris- 
es (Mission Australia 2009). The diversity of enterprise forms 
in the childcare “industry” was increased and sectoral resili- 
ence strengthened. 
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Figure 1. Succulent and cactus diversity, Norrképing, Sweden. Pho- 
tograph by Katherine Gibson. 


In general, the greater the variety in any sector of enter- 
prise forms, ways of performing and remunerating labor, 
accessing property, transacting (sharing, giving and exchang- 
ing) and financing (saving and borrowing), the less vulnera- 
ble an economy is to crisis and stress. That’s not to say that 
economic diversity is an unquestioned good. This is pretty 
obvious in a world where child slavery, indentured labor, 
theft, feudal tenancy, financial extortion or super-exploitative 
capitalist enterprises are part of the diverse economy. A resil- 
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ient economy is one where there is life-giving synergy be- 
tween diverse economic activities—where nurturing and 
convivial habitats, both social and natural, are reproduced 
and maintained. It is one where ethical considerations must 
guide economic calculation. 

As researchers we are challenged to ask: what kinds of 
economic dynamics might support such developments and 
co-developments? In her last book The Nature of Economies, 
Jane Jacobs brought bio-mimicry to bear on the question of 
economic development. Just as permaculture consciously 
designs “agriculturally productive ecosystems which have the 
diversity, stability and resilience of natural ecosystems” 
(Mollison 1988, ix), so Jacobs asks us to imagine regional 
economies designed around the self-refueling growth of a 
diverse range of economic activities (Jacobs 2000, 68). As 
each develops it has the potential to enhance the interde- 
pendent growth of other activities that build up a region into 
a relatively self-sufficient unit. While sectors of economic 
activity might be connected to global, non-local economic 
activities by ethically directed terms of trade, migration and 
financial flow, they would be sufficiently independent to be 
able to self-refuel and maintain a healthy local habitat. Di- 
verse and distributed food systems, energy and water systems 
would support a global mosaic of regional economies. 

What’s hopeful about this vision is that it is already partly 
here. When we choose to research differently, we find already 
existing diverse economies of care, provisioning and social 
and environmental redistribution. There is increased exper- 
imentation with cooperative enterprise, reciprocity, com- 
moning, ethical markets and community financing; even 
capitalist enterprise itself is diversifying with the growth of 
not-for-profits and total reuse companies. Reading the world 
around us for economic difference is just one step. Having 
recognized difference, it is much easier to act to “make a dif- 
ference” (Latour 2005, 253). We can promote the growth of 
this densely branching bush of proliferating economic activi- 
ties. Rodents are our teachers—diversified, flexible and nim- 
ble. How we face the Anthropocene, how we live together as 
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humans, as multi-species beings, as animate and inanimate 
inhabitants of our life-giving Earth, might come down to rat 
cunning. 


Figure 2. An edible/aesthetic diverse economy, or J.K. Gibson-Graham’s 
writing retreat provisions. Photograph by Katherine Gibson. 
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17: LISTENING 
RESEARCH AS AN ACT OF MINDFULNESS 


KUMI KATO 


Listening is a critical practice for allowing our senses to 
awaken and become receptive to Earth Others (Plumwood’s 
term, 2002). All our senses are interrelated, but listening is 
the practice which has become central to my research. I offer 
a personal account of the creation of a listening garden, the 
centerpiece of which is the Japanese “waterharp” sui-kin- 
kutsu. My specific example concerns my experience of shar- 
ing joy, passion and often outrage with a group of people 
committed to a forest in Tasmania. Many of them are crea- 
tive thinkers and activists who work to save the forest and to 
express their love for the beauty of the place. Our waterharp 
installation in a forest in Tasmania enabled us to share and 
express some of this love and commitment. Before telling the 
story, though, I need to discuss some of the Japanese con- 
cepts and aesthetics which underlie my perceptions and in- 
fluence my waterharp practice. 

In Japanese the word kiku—“to listen” can indicate much 
more than simply a sound coming to our ears. Kiku is an act 
of “appreciating something with all of our sharpened senses.” 
Appreciating the fragrance of incense and the taste of sake, 
for example, can be kiku; such appreciation normally in- 
volves identifying and judging quality and more profoundly 
is a highly established form of art that utilizes all the senses. 
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The fragrance and visual clarity of sake, for example, and the 
drifting of incense smoke or the texture of various spices and 
leaves are all “listened” to. 

Natural phenomena that we may listen to include, for ex- 
ample “frost bell” and “dew resonance.” A “frost bell” (shi- 


monokan, #6 ##) symbolizes the total silence of an ex- 
tremely cold night, a night so cold that we can hear the sound 
of frost forming like the subtle ringing of a bell. The word 
connotes an image of being in the deep night, with almost 
painfully cold clear air that enhances the glow of silver-blue 
stars. Or again, we are at the edge of the dawn and as the day 


breaks, a subtle light, a “dew resonance” (tamayura, 2) 
may be felt. A “dew resonance” literally means a drop of dew 
on a leaf that forms in the early morning before sunrise, 
which will be gone by the time the full daylight begins. The 
dewdrops, only visible in a subtle dawn light, look like pre- 
cious stones that may touch each other ever so slightly as they 
disappear. That resonance symbolizes the transient fragility 
of things passing, in both human and non-human worlds; it 
holds and expresses a moment of serenity and ephemeral 
beauty. 

A particularly beautiful example of kiku involves lotus 
flowers. One early morning in early summer, during the early 
Showa period (1925-1989), a group of people gathered near a 
pond in a central parkland to listen to the sound of a lotus 
flower opening. As the sonic frequency of the lotus opening 
(9-16Hz) is much lower than the normal frequency range of 
20Hz to 20,000Hz of human capability, it was clearly impos- 
sible for humans to actually hear the sound of the blooming. 
The gathering however was attended by people, who brought 
to the event their aesthetic appreciation of the lotus flower’s 
subtle color, the softness of the petals, the reflection on the 
water, the pleasant experience of the early morning breeze 
and the fact that the flower opens only for four days. In fact, 
it opens only for a few hours in the early morning, and on the 
fourth day the petals fall, ending the flower’s short life. Lotus 
flowers in Buddhism are regarded as sacred, and the sweet 
fragrance wafting in the gentle breeze is considered heavenly. 
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Figure 1. Winter dawn. Photograph by Simon Wearne. 


Deep attentive listening is an act of honoring—honoring 
the other, who speaks to us, telling the stories of their being 
in various voices and sounds. Listening is a humbling act, for 
the ephemeral and transient quality of the sound demands a 
degree of attention and focus. Especially when the sound is 
subtle, irregular or unpredictable, we are called to focus. We 
stay still, stop other activities or close our eyes to listen, sup- 
pressing other senses, so that our undivided attention can be 
given to the sound. Listening, in this sense, is a dedication of 
our attention to the sound and its source, honoring the time 
and space of its existence. With an attentive respect to the 
process, we learn that sounds expand freely and eventually 
dissolve into space. Such mindful and sensuous listening al- 
lows the emergence of a world normally invisible to us. 

The concept of “soundscape” (Schafer 1977) extends to 
include invisible sounds that touch our senses and feelings. 
Sui-kin-kutsu is one device that creates the possibility for just 
such a soundscape. Sui-kin-kutsu (KE 8 )—literally, water, 
harp, cave—is made by burying an inverted terracotta pot 
(40~60cm in depth) underground with a small hole at the top 
(three centimeters in diameter). It is devised so that water 
pools about ten centimeters at the bottom, leaving the rest 
hollow. Slow dripping water splashes in the water pool and 
creates a harp-like resonance. Multiple random drops of wa- 
ter create melodic tunes. The sounds can be tuned by varying 
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the depth of the water; equally, though, the humidity, type of 
soil and shape of the pot produce different kinds of sounds, 
and the season, the weather on any given day, and also the 
degree of attentiveness of the listener all have a bearing on 
the sound. A sui-kin-kutsu garden is a conceptually and phys- 
ically creative space where the surrounding natural elements 
“play sounds and sing” for an attentive deep listener. 

I have been involved in five sui-kin-kutsu garden projects 
created with a clear intention to facilitate mindful and sensu- 
ous listening. The intended listening might relate to an issue 
of forest conservation, water conservation, Indigenous land 
history or values associated with cetacean, all of which have 
degrees of socio-political conflict that permeate and affect 
communities and individuals. For example, our first sui-kin- 
kutsu project was initiated as a collaboration between a group 
of Japanese students and members of a conservation group 
“Friends of the Blue Tier” who believed in the values of the 
forests other than as a commodity resource (Kato 2007). The 
waterharp was installed in the forest itself as a celebration of 
the beauty of the place, and of the trust and friendship that 
developed among the students and conservationists who 
worked together. 

Other garden projects I was involved in include an instal- 
lation in a parkland in central Brisbane, another in a seaside 
water education park in Harvey Bay, central Qld, and others 
in the fishing town of Taiji, Japan and its sister-town 
Broome, Western Australia (the Taiji-Broome project was 
initiated by an Australian scholar, Simon Wearne). Each of 
them is in a sense an interactive “public art” that pays respect 
to both the natural and cultural space in the local environ- 
ment. In Australia, this means that paying respect and seek- 
ing formal permission from the traditional owners of the 
land was the first step of the project, and each installation 
was endorsed and celebrated by the traditional owners of the 
land—the Blue Tier forest by the Meenamatta People, Bris- 
bane Parkland by the Turrbul people, the seaside water edu- 
cation park in Harvey Bay by the Badjera People and the 
Broome project by the Yawuru people. 
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It is an honor to have been permitted to develop installa- 
tions in these places, to add another layer of cultural story to 
the land, and to create a space for people to listen. Listening 
to the waterharp may help to “open ears”, as Murray Shafer 
says, preparing listeners for a much deeper and more inten- 
sive use of all the senses. Almost magically, what emerges are 
soundscapes that are totally unique to each listener. 

Pauline Oliveros defined deep listening as “a philosophy 
and practice that cultivates appreciation of sounds on a 
heightened level, expanding the potential for connection and 
interaction with one’s environment, technology and perfor- 
mance with others in music and related arts” (Oliveros 2005). 
With deep listening (also a term and philosophy developed 
by the Deep Listening Institute’), what emerges around us is 
a soundscape in the sense that Feld defines. In his research, 
he has come to understand soundscapes as: 


not just physical exteriors, spatially surrounding or apart 
from human activity, but... perceived and interpreted by 
human actors who attend to them as a way of making 
their place in and through the world. Soundscapes are in- 
vested with significance by those whose bodies and lives 
resonate with them in social time and space. Like land- 
scapes, they are as much conceptual as physical phenom- 
ena, as much cultural constructs as materials ones. (Feld 
2003, 226) 


Being in a soundscape is clearly a process of engagement 
with an environment that continually changes; such an en- 
gagement involves our behavior, state of mind and senses, as 
well as the surrounding world. Listening that is immersed in 
a soundscape forms (even if only momentarily) a dialogical 
connection with land and place. This is a deep reciprocity of 
listening, and as Feld describes: 


an embodied dialogue of inner and outer sounding and 


: Deep Listening Institute: http://deeplistening.org/site/content/home. 
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resounding built from the historicization of experience. 
The ongoing dialogue of self and self, self and other, of 
their interplay in action and reaction, are thus constantly 
sited at the sense of sound, absorbed and reflected, given 
and taken in constant exchange. (Feld 2003, 184) 


The dialogical nature of the relationship formed with a place 
is also central to the philosophy of Val Plumwood, who pro- 
posed that we need a “two-way and two-place” relationship, 
in which “you belong to the land as much as the land belongs 
to you” and which contains “a certain kind of communicative 
capacity that recognizes the elements that supports our lives” 
(Plumwood 2002, 220). Such connection, she suggests, is the 
spirituality that is an essential element in developing a better 
earth ethics and culture (229-230). 

What emerges through deep listening is a broad and em- 
bracing mode of engaging with the world using sound as an 
agent. Through such awareness, listening becomes an act of 
mindfulness and compassion—for both human and non- 
human, animate and inanimate, tangible and intangible. 

In sum, the humble act of listening involves sensing invisi- 
ble connections; this is what guides me in my research. I feel an 
immense sense of privilege for having this opportunity to gain 
a deeper understanding of being in this world. Tim Flannery, in 
discussing his latest book Here on Earth: An Argument for Hope, 
states that the reductionist science he has practiced all his life is 
good at answering small questions, but not helpful in under- 
standing the complex systems of the water, food, climate, and 
biodiversity crises we now face.* Flannery advocates a new 
model world based on love, empathy and trust and coopera- 
tion. Belief in humanity’s fundamental capability for change is 
enlightening, especially if it is based on its capacity to love and 
empathize. A humble act of listening can become the powerful 
beginning of connection in all its complexity and depth. 


* See Fran Kelley’s interview with Tim Flannery on ABC Radio’s RN 
Breakfast here: http://www.abc.net.au/radionational/programs/break 
fast/videotim-flannery---here-on-earth/2957598. 
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18: Deep Mapping Connections to Country 


Margaret J. Somerville 


Maps both represent and shape the places of our world. The 
practice of deep mapping involves Indigenous and non- 
Indigenous people working together to create processes by 
which to re-imagine relationships to place. This practice be- 
gan during long term partnership research with Aboriginal 
communities in settled Australia in which together we sought 
ways to represent contemporary Aboriginal place knowledg- 
es that challenge how relationships to land, or the environ- 
ment, are generally understood and enacted. The maps rep- 
resent both past relationships and contemporary stories 
about how places have come to be as they are. They re- 
inscribe stories of deep time, a time when the earth and all its 
creatures were made, but a time that exists in the present as 
well as the geological past. Each time a story is told or repre- 
sented through deep mapping the deep time stories of crea- 
tion are re-enacted. Deep mapping becomes a way that one’s 
responsibilities to care for country continue into the present 
and can be shared by all who inhabit that place. These maps 
guide us towards an ethical future of living in the Anthropo- 
cene. 

The practice of deep mapping developed out of the place 
story research method in which oral stories about place are 
recorded and at the same time marked on a map of the land- 
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scape (Somerville and Perkins 2010). In the deep mapping 
process a road map of country is used during the storytelling 
to mark the places on the map where the story events hap- 
pened. The story is digitally recorded and transcribed and 
key story excerpts and place names are identified. The roads 
and towns are then removed from the map using Photoshop 
software, and the place names and story text are inserted, in a 
symbolic reversal of the processes of colonization. These 
maps are then used for further research and storytelling, and 
as community owned resources for cultural teaching. The 
stories produced in this way can be story events of everyday 
life, of past histories and memories, and of dreaming or crea- 
tion stories. These are often the same places, where creation 
stories, histories and daily living stories occur simultaneously 
in a place in layers over deep time. We use the descriptor 
“deep” to indicate this layering over geological time with 
each layer visible in the present and shaping contemporary 
places and relationships. 

Through deep mapping special place stories that have 
been erased, or rendered silent and invisible, are reconnected 
to the land. The storylines of the creation ancestors recorded 
by early linguists become songlines again through reconnect- 
ing the events in the story to their places in the landscape. In 
traditional times, at each special place where an event in the 
creation story happened, the place and all its creatures were 
sung into being in ceremony. These were places of deep 
learning. Where language and stories have been disconnected 
from country, detailed and intense language work is at the 
heart of deep mapping. By mapping the events in the record- 
ed language stories back onto the landscape, deep mapping 
becomes another process for singing the country. Each time 
the story is told through sharing such a map and its stories, 
the places, the language, and the stories are remade. 

A walking story in Gumbaynggirr country on the mid 
north coast of New South Wales, for example, mapped out 
part of the storyline of the creation ancestor Birrugan. Birru- 
gan’s storyline creates the places, people and connections in 
the country of the Nambucca River estuary. I worked with 
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Martin, a Gumbaynggirr Elder who recorded his memories 
of walking with extended family members from Bowraville 
Mission to visit other relatives on Stuart Island in the Nam- 
bucca River estuary. To map Martin’s walking story is to en- 
ter a world of knowing country through walking. It begins as 
a journey from one place to the other, and like all good trav- 
elling stories departs in the middle with a digression about 
his totemic cobra place connections (“’’m a Guggurr man”), 
revealing the intricacies of walking knowledge and intersect- 
ing trails. 

Martin oriented himself to the road map by finding the 
river and then the different places along the way. Place is 
infinitely detailed as he marks Wirriimbi Island, a white- 
owned farming property they walked through, a little creek 
that flows into the river, and a flat where they met up with 
the women and children after the boys had been taken aside 
by the older men. The boys (and the girls too, but their story 
is not Martin’s) were already learning special knowledge as 
they walked with the Old People. They learned to hunt, spear, 
and collect wild fruits: “The Uncles of me, they taught me to 
do the spearing—how to do things.” As the walking proceeds, 
stories are told about the past and the present as story places 
open up along the way. We pass an area that Martin de- 
scribes as a “no-go zone” because it is marked by a sacred 
“diamond tree”: “maybe there was a massacre site there.” 
Stories of linking trails contain symbolic and intricate, deeply 
coded references to other places and place knowledge. 

The mapping of Martin’s walking trail gives us insight in- 
to the basis of the songlines that criss-cross Gumbaynggirr 
country. A songline is a walking trail that links the story 
events, the path that the creation ancestors followed as they 
did the same, walking through country, collecting food, and 
living out the events in their lives that are marked forever in 
the landscape. When grids of roads and buildings transform 
the outward appearance of the place, the story remains as a 
reminder of deep connection. Each of the special places along 
a storyline has a song that evokes all the other aspects of the 
ceremony. Songs are connected in a songline through the 
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linking trails. 

The songlines that followed the linking trails are no long- 
er walked, but were taught as stories by the Old People: “be- 
cause we never got the chance to do all the old travelling 
ways.” These stories were recorded in language when the old 
initiated men sought linguists to record their stories in times 
of turbulence and change. Significantly the Old People also 
recorded some of the songs that embodied the highest level 
of ceremonial knowledge of the special places on the linking 
trails. In deep mapping with cultural knowledge holders and 
language workers from Murrbay Language and Culture Cen- 
tre, we mapped layers of place stories through time. We 
mapped storylines of the places where Gumbaynggirr people 
live now, where they lived in the historic past, and the deep 
time creation stories of the ancestors. 


Figure 1. Baby possum skin cloak, 2008. Artist Treahna Hamm. 
Photograph by Margaret Somerville. 


These learnings were applied in a later project, opening 
up our research processes to the emergence of new forms. 
We became more creative and experimental with the kinds of 
maps we produced. In a project about water in a dry land, 
Aboriginal artists from different language groups along the 
waterways of the vast Murray-Darling river system created 
maps of country with their artworks. Treahna Hamm, a 
Yorta Yorta artist from the Murray River made maps on pos- 
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sum skin cloaks. Treahna had been involved in several major 
projects of re-creating possum skin cloaks with communities 
across Victoria (Reynolds et al. 2005). In the cold country of 
southern Australia possum skin cloaks were traditionally 
inscribed with the symbols of identity in country and used in 
ceremony as well as everyday life. They were so precious that 
they were buried with their owners and only two remained in 
museums in Victoria. Treahna made drawings of the symbols 
on the cloak that came from her Yorta Yorta country on the 
Murray River. Re-inventing possum skin cloaks as a contem- 
porary place-making practice, she made a full length possum 
skin cloak to map the story of Biame, the great creation fig- 
ure for the Murray River: 


Biame sent the old woman 
down from the alps 

she walked along 

with her stick 

and two camp dogs 

and created a line in the sand, 
and the camp dogs followed 
Biame then sent 

the serpent to follow her 

and he followed the line 

that she dug in the sand 
which made the bed 

of the river 

he sent down the rain, 

that filled up the Murray. 

She walked right down the river 
to the mouth of the Murray 
and she fell asleep 

in a cave down there 

you can hear the sea 

it’s the old woman 

singing in her sleep. (Somerville 2013, 164) 


Our team of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal researchers 
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recorded our conversations as our sense of ourselves and our 
possibilities for re-making our relationship to country emer- 
ged in this work. 


Imagine the river 
without a map 

having it in your head 
that’s how people 
found their way 

if they got lost 

the little ones 

would start 

with a small cloak 

as they got older 

they could come along 
with it on 

just throw it down 
and talk with the mob 
this is my country. 
Where I come from. 
You could wear it 

as a cloak 

and use it as a map 
together. (Somerville 2013, 169) 


Deep mapping is a process whereby globally we can learn 
together to listen to the stories of the land and to tell its sto- 
ries in different ways. Those ways involve us in recognizing 
the imperative to create new connections through bringing 
age-old stories and knowledges into a contemporary present. 
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19: THE HUMAN CONDITION 
IN THE ANTHROPOCENE 


ANNA YEATMAN 


Hannah Arendt is a political philosopher who seems to have 
anticipated our current moment; one where it seems increas- 
ingly likely that humanly made processes may undermine the 
integrity of the living system that is “life on earth” and 
threaten its collapse. At the risk of offering too potted a 
summary of what was a complex series of meditations devel- 
oped over the course of her career as a political philosopher, I 
want to suggest the nature of her prescience in regard to what 
she called “the human condition” and the human desire to 
reconcile themselves to “reality, that is, try to be at home in 
the world” (Arendt 1994, 308). 

The many insightful issues she addressed boil down to 
one primary concern—the loss of a sense of reality as given, a 
sense that underpins the acceptance of a world that we have 
in common. For Arendt, this amounts to the possibility that 
the human condition may itself be lost. Here she shares with 
Judaism a profound conviction that to be human is to be a 
living creature, an earthly creature, for it is the earth that 
provides human beings and other living beings “with a habi- 
tat in which they can move and breathe without effort and 
without artifice” (Arendt 1958, 2). In contrast to the Chris- 
tian disdain of earthly affairs in favor of eternal life, Arendt 
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speaks of “the altogether different teachings of the Hebrews, 
who always held that life itself is sacred, more sacred than 
anything else in the world, and that man is the supreme being 
on earth” (Arendt 1977, 52). The tradition of Judaism was 
Arendt’s to inherit, and I have no doubt at all that the fun- 
damentals of Judaism frame Arendt’s thinking in ways of 
which she had some awareness. 

Being alive is the condition of all other human activities, 
and, indeed, Arendt traces how the “three fundamental hu- 
man activities” of labor, work, and action, each, in different 
ways articulate what it means to be alive, and, by the same 
token, to be mortal. Labor tends to the cyclical organic as- 
pects of being alive; work expresses a human need to build a 
shared world of things and structures that link generations 
and, in this way, transcend the mortality of individuals; and 
action expresses a human capacity for the symbolic articula- 
tion of the uniqueness of the individual living being in speech 
and deeds that bring about a creative rupture with what is 
given. The human way of being alive both ties humans to 
other creaturely beings and differentiates humans from 
them. But being alive, as such, is what these beings have in 
common, and it indicates a shared dependence on an earth- 
bound existence. 

Writing in the 1950s, Arendt is profoundly aware that 
modern science has little or no respect for this shared earthly 
nature of humans and animals: 


For some time now, a great many scientific endeavors 
have been directed toward making life also “artificial,” 
toward cutting the last tie through which even man be- 
longs among the children of nature. It is the same desire 
to escape from imprisonment to the earth that is manifest 
in the attempt to create life in the test tube, in the desire 
to mix “frozen germ plasm from people of demonstrated 
ability under the microscope to produce superior human 
beings” and “to alter [their] size, shape and function”; 
and the wish to escape the human condition, I suspect al- 
so underlies the hope to extend man’s life-span far be- 
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yond the hundred-year limit. (Arendt 1958, 2) 


It is the desire to escape “human existence as it has been 
given to man” (Arendt 1958, 7) that is at issue for Arendt, 
and, as indicated in the following passage that continues the 
last one cited, she has no doubt that this desire can be real- 
ized even if it leads to an end of the human (and the shared 
creaturely) condition: 


This future man, whom the scientists tell us they will 
produce in no more than a hundred years, seems to be 
possessed by a rebellion against human existence as it has 
been given, a free gift from nowhere (secularly speaking) 
which he wishes to exchange, as it were, for something he 
has made himself. There is no reason to doubt our abili- 
ties to accomplish such an exchange, just as there is no 
reason to doubt our present ability to destroy all organic 
life on earth. (Arendt 1958, 2-3) 


I have thought a good deal about Arendt’s diagnosis of 
modern times. I cannot fault it. It hinges, it seems to me, on 
the question of whether we are able to know and value what 
it means to be alive, and, it follows, to be in the “live compa- 
ny” (Alvarez 1992) of other creaturely beings. Knowing and 
valuing what it means to be alive is not a matter of intellec- 
tion. It is thus I find it impossible in the academic classroom 
to reason why we should know and value what it means to be 
alive. Rather it is a matter of embodied awareness, an aware- 
ness that may lead us to question what it is we think we, 
moderns, know, and to revalue what it is we have dismissed 
by way of tradition and religion. 

In so saying, I am not suggesting that we should throw 
out the valuable aspects of modern skepticism, not least of 
these being the freedom to doubt, but I am saying that, if we 
value what it means to be alive, we must place our skepticism 
in service to being alive, and to its distinctive joys and sor- 
rows. If we wish to value, just as Arendt did, the creative 
force of action in its power to call into question the given, we 
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have also somehow to limit how far we identify with the free- 
dom of action. This, of course, we may find impossible. 


oS 


20: DIALOGUE 


DEBORAH BIRD ROSE 


The term “dialogue” has joined a class of weasel words used 
to pretend that an exchange is taking place when actually the 
will of one party is being imposed on others. This is a fact to 
be resisted, for dialogue is an excellent word denoting inter- 
subjective exchanges of ideas, stories, empathy, imagery, and 
much more. Because of its current misuse, the project of re- 
claiming the term requires a clear analysis of monologue. 
Monologue, once it is understood, cannot be confused with 
dialogue. The distinction rests primarily on the power struc- 
ture between the parties to the event. 

Critical theory and philosophical analysis have shown 
Western thought and action to be subtended by a set of bina- 
ries that, as has been discussed, demarcate categories that are 
ordered by hierarchy and privilege. The critical intervention 
in feminist analysis, in particular, is to show that while the 
binary looks like it could be a relationship between two op- 
posites, it is actually a form of power that obliterates the 
“others.” Luce Irigaray (1985), for example, shows that the 
defining feature of woman under phallocentric thought is 
that she is not man. Stripped of much cultural elaboration, 
this structure articulates a power relation such that one side 
of the binary is a site of presence and action, while the other 
side is a site of absence and passivity. Defined as all that it is 
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not, the absent, or passive pole, is inevitably the recipient of 
monological practice; within the logic of the binary, it could 
not be anything else. 

I have written elsewhere that a crucial feature of this 
structure is that the other never gets to talk back on its own 
terms (Rose 2004, 19-21). Power lies in the ability not to hear 
what is being said, not to experience the consequences of 
one’s actions, but rather to go one’s own self-centric and in- 
sulated way. The communication is all one way, and the pole 
of power sustains its privilege by refusing any feedback that 
would cause it to open itself to dialogue. 

The image of bipolarity therefore masks what is, in effect, 
only a pole of self/power. The self sets itself within a hall of 
mirrors, sees itself endlessly reflected as if the world were 
indeed a reflection of the self, talks endlessly to itself, and, 
not surprisingly, finds constant affirmation of itself and its 
power. This is monologue masquerading as conversation, 
masturbation purporting to be productive interaction; it is a 
narcissism so profound that it claims to find a universal 
knowledge when in fact its violent erasures are universalising 
its own singular and powerful isolation. This is not to say 
that monologue itself lacks debate and conflict, but more 
deeply that it is self-totalising in only including what it can 
accommodate within its own narrative, and by insisting that 
others, if they appear at all, appear as they are construed by 
that monological narrative. 

This brief critical analysis of monologue demonstrates 
not only how dialogue must differ, but also why we need dia- 
logue. The monological view of the world rests on a huge 
error. Actually, the world is rich in life, and living beings 
have their own meanings, stories, ideas, and desires. Dialogue 
is a method for opening conversations so that they are inclu- 
sive and responsive. It is thus a practice founded in an ethics 
of intersubjectivity. 

Initially, my interest in dialogue arose from conditions of 
life in settler societies; I was seeking an ethics arising out of 
my own traditions that would help me find a ground from 
which descendants of settlers and descendants of Indigenous 
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people might initiate a conversation. From the point of view 
of a descendant of settlers, my questions concerned the con- 
ditions that might precede any effort to engage in a conversa- 
tion. I have drawn on the work of the philosopher Emil 
Fackenheim because he asks questions about dialogue be- 
tween Jews and Germans after the Nazi holocaust. Without 
diminishing the potency and urgency of his particular con- 
text, it is, I believe, possible to take his work into other con- 
texts of harm. 

Fackenheim ([1982] 1994, 129) draws on the work of 
Franz Rosenzweig to articulate two main precepts for struc- 
turing the ground for ethical dialogue. The first is that dia- 
logue begins where one is, and thus is always situated; the 
second is that dialogue is open, and thus that the outcome is 
not known in advance. Our situatedness involves both our 
membership in the species that is responsible for so much 
harm, and our embodied, emplaced existence within the so- 
cial and ecological domains of our lives. To be situated re- 
quires us to have knowledge of our place within our ecologi- 
cal contexts, and this requirement poses a problem for us 
because so much of the harm happens either at a distance 
from us, or in contexts that we are not well trained to see and 
understand. In Australia, settler-descendants are situated in 
damaged places; we bear the burden of the violent history of 
conquest that has resulted in damage, loss, degradation, and 
extinctions that amount to ecocide. The brunt of all this 
wounding has primarily been borne by others; a fair under- 
standing situates us in the midst of damaged lives and dam- 
aged places. These are harsh situations, and as I have argued 
elsewhere, ethical dialogue requires that we acknowledge and 
understand our particular and harshly situated presence 
(Rose 2004). 

This paradigm for dialogue across chasms of radical harm 
is especially appropriate for our anthropogenic moment, as 
we seek to rework our relationships with the living world. 
Any conversations we humans may wish to start up con- 
cerning the living world, our place in it and our respon- 
sibilities toward it must bear the knowledge of the terrible 
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harm we have done and continue to do. From an ecologically 
inflected situated perspective, what matters is the living 
world, which is the only context within which all of us living 
creatures are born, live and die. What lies between us and 
others, are the invasions, the dominations, the deaths and 
extinctions. Before we lose heart, however, we must also con- 
sider that violence is not the whole story. What lies between 
us and earth others, or between some of us some of the time, 
is love, respect, sympathy, and the determination to take care 
of all that we can in this time of crisis. The possibility of dia- 
logue, and its accomplishment in many contexts, rests in the 
fact that our situatedness is neither wholly destructive nor 
wholly beneficial. The multi-species, multi-sited entangle- 
ments within which all life is lived give us grounds for action. 

The concept of openness may sound obvious, but it is 
equally challenging. Openness is risky because one does not 
know the outcome. To be open is to hold one’s self available 
to others: one takes risks and becomes vulnerable. But this is 
also a fertile stance: one’s own ground can become 
destabilised. In open dialogue one holds one’s self available 
to be surprised, to be challenged, and to be changed. Ethical 
openness challenges us because it contains a contradictory set 
of injunctions. On the one hand openness is unlimited, since 
one always wants to try to understand others, and to listen 
with an open mind. On the other hand, openness has limits: 
an ethical position does not remain open to assisting violence 
or to sustaining the silences that oppress. Openness, in brief, 
is unlimited in its even-handedness, but at the same time is 
counterbalanced by commitment to flourishing biosocial 
conviviality. 

Dialogue that seeks to alter the conditions which are the 
cause of so much harm faces an interesting paradox. If there 
is no vision to guide our action, we run the risk of remaining 
ineffective, and will have difficulty interesting any one, even 
ourselves. On the other hand, if there is a vision to guide our 
actions, we run the risk of losing the open stance that is a 
necessary feature of dialogue. It may be that the most con- 
structive visions, that is, those most open to dialogue, relate 
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to practice rather than outcome. Val Plumwood was, at the 
time of her death, working to articulate just such an account 
of human and nonhuman sentient life that would be defensi- 
ble philosophically and that could engage dialogically with 
Indigenous peoples’ animism. The term she used was “philo- 
sophical animism,” and in her words, this project “opens the 
door to a world in which we can begin to negotiate life mem- 
bership of an ecological community of kindred beings” (Plum- 
wood 2009). 

Once we start to embrace dialogue, we become ever more 
aware that monologue stifles knowledge of connection and 
disables the possibilities whereby “self” finds its own mean- 
ing and purpose through entangled encounters and respon- 
sibilities with “others.” The great philosopher of intersubjec- 
tive ethics, Emmanuel Levinas, writes, “For an ethical sensi- 
bility—confirming itself in the inhumanity of our time, 
against this inhumanity—the justification of the neighbor’s 
pain is certainly the source of all immorality” (Levinas 1988, 
163). One of the great tasks before us is to include all of the 
living world within the domain of “neighbors,” and a great 
consequence of doing so is that we embrace noisy and unruly 
processes capable of finding dialogue not only with other 
people but equally with the world itself. Bearing the burden 
of our histories of harm, and going gently into encounters 
that are both situated and open, we shake our capacity for 
connection loose from the bondage of monologue. Only then 
will we be able to start the work of becoming human in con- 
nection with others, negotiating forms of neighborly kinship 
in the on-going project of life. 


oy 


21: WALKING AS RESPECTFUL WAYFINDING 
IN AN UNCERTAIN AGE 


LESLEY INSTONE 


Figure 1. Photograph by Lesley Instone. 


In 2010 I made a short trip to the Isle of Lewis in the Outer 
Hebrides. My main impetus was to visit the ancient standing 
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stones at Calanais as well as experience, however briefly and 
vicariously, other worlds, lives and landscapes. Regardless 
that I had only a couple of days on the island, I decided to 
catch the local bus and walk to the sights rather than hire a 
car. ’m sure many readers have made similar choices and 
experienced the delights of being on foot in an unfamiliar 
place. Instead of the ordinary, regular, enclosed, plastic world 
of automobility, I was greeted by smells, animals, uneven 
surfaces, twisting paths, sheep, dogs, farmers, wind, sun, and 
more. My intention is not to romanticize walking, nor to 
suggest a singular notion of walking. How I walk, what I look 
at, and my practices of movement and thinking are all shaped 
by historically contingent cultural practices of looking and 
moving that are familiar to those with a European cultural 
heritage. Acknowledging this is to understand that walking is 
as cultural as it is embodied, and that there are many ways to 
walk, many ways of seeing and knowing (Solnit 2000; Ingold 
2000; Amato 2004). What I do want to emphasize is the in- 
terrelation between body, knowing, place and feeling. In 
many ways the random and impromptu qualities of walking 
engender a kind of openness to surprises and chance encoun- 
ters that provoke affective ways of knowing (Solnit 2000, 11). 
The intermeshing of movement, mind, body, land/scape, 
ground and atmosphere transport us into a realm of inex- 
pressible, ineffable and fleeting relatings, where we know “the 
world through the body and the body through the world” 
(Solnit 2000, 29). 

At the end of the day, my sore legs and tired feet remind- 
ed me of a gently undulating topography of peat bogs, pad- 
docks, craggy cliffs and scattered settlements. Alongside con- 
temporary lives, on Lewis it is possible to see the remnants of 
worlds past and those passing. As I walk this landscape ’'m 
reminded of the contingencies of space, time and power. 
Lewis, once a center of power, is now considered remote and 
marginal. Its past is revealed on a day’s walk where one can 
go from the Bronze Age standing stones to an Iron Age broch 
and finish up at recently repaired “blackhouses” belonging to 
a mode of living more recently gone. Walking slows you 
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down, time passes differently and mind and body are merged 
in the effort to cover ground and take in the surroundings. 
That is, every step embodies time as well as space, each step 
meshing things past and those to come in an ongoing process, 
each step participating in the making of worlds and in the 
process, knitting together responsibility for past, present and 
future. 

On Lewis I experienced what many walkers encounter—a 
different pace and perspective, a different way of seeing and 
feeling (Wylie 2005; Phillips 2005). These qualities add up to 
understanding walking as a kind of knowledge-making—in 
that how I moved through the land/scape and among the 
people, animals and townships of Lewis was constitutive of 
how and what I learned about the place and related to it, as 
well as how the place shaped my mind and body as I moved 
in and through it. David Turnbull gives insight into the rela- 
tionship between movement and knowledge in his considera- 
tion of another set of stones—the Maltese Megaliths. Turn- 
bull (2002) describes the megaliths as “theatres of knowledge” 
in order to emphasize the co-production of cognitive, mate- 
rial and social worlds, so that “knowledge, artifacts and hu- 
man agents work together to produce our lived lives in the 
world” (125). This performative understanding of space and 
knowledge highlights the complex processes through which 
worlds are always relational achievements and perpetually 
“in-the-making,” never fixed or pre-given. We enact struc- 
tures and landscapes at the same time that material worlds— 
be they standing stones or concrete walkways or a track 
through the bush—may direct, facilitate or constrain move- 
ment thereby shaping human experience and encounters 
with others (135). Modes of movement, such as walking, 
therefore, can help us not just experience things differently 
but can help to build different knowledges. This is knowledge 
forged in the spirit of “wayfinding’—an always unfinished, 
rhythmic, open and creative mode of being-in-the-world that 
embraces the twin entanglements of movement and being 
moved (Dening 2008; Ingold 2000; Lee and Ingold 2006). 

Way-finding, or what Ingold refers to as wayfaring, is a 
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sort of wandering line, or more precisely, a rich meshwork 
that weaves and textures “the trails along which life is lived” 
(Ingold 2007, 81, italics in original). It endorses a perfor- 
mance of respectfulness towards otherness that invokes 
“myriad expressions” of difference and a sense of wonder 
that moves us so that “no knowledge, no image is stilled in 
either time or space” (Dening 2008, 147-148). 

The story I’ve told about walking on Lewis features the 
common western trope of the lone human figure, walking 
and thinking in harmonious relation with the world around 
(Solnit 2000). But this is a misleading image that tempts us 
into thinking that we humans are the main actors, and that 
thinking alone (in both senses) can shape better worlds. The 
human-centeredness of much writing on walking was 
brought home to me by Lyanda Lynn Haupt’s book Crow 
Planet (2009), a charming and perceptive look at the inter- 
connectedness of humans and others in the ordinary spaces 
and places of suburban life. Whether we realize it or not, 
whenever we walk we are walking alongside multiple others, 
human and nonhuman, and how we move is likewise not 
only a human achievement, but shaped by the more-than- 
human worlds through which we step. Like us, Haupt points 
out, crows are bipedal, they’re intelligent, adaptable, use 
technology, and spend much of their time walking. Crows are 
“good to think with” because they’re not rare, not universally 
liked or appreciated, and not cute. Crows therefore challenge 
us to think in different ways about our relations to more- 
than-human worlds and challenge us to walk in more consid- 
ered, open and tolerant ways, ways inclusive of difficult, as 
well as pleasant, others.’ Many of us have experience of walk- 
ing alongside canine companions, and will know how this 
“humanimal” encounter can stretch our perceptions to 
smellscapes, different styles of directionality, as well as the 
enhanced sociality of dog walking for both humans and dogs. 
Dogs defy our desire for visuality and linearity. Likewise, 
crows as undomesticated co-walkers, unsettle our habits of 


' See also van Dooren’s (2011b) work on vultures. 
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being and challenge us further to make a place for unchosen 
and uncomfortable others. That’s why Haupt says that crows 
“are so entirely relevant to our place on a changing earth, [as] 
they help us to ‘reimagine a different future” (202). For in- 
stance, walking-with crows means facing up to the wasteful 
consumer-driven and careless lifestyles that feed the piles of 
rubbish and roadkill on which crows thrive and multiply 
(202). 

Thinking about walking-with crows brings a more-than- 
human resonance to practices of movement. “Walking-with” 
highlights mutuality, respect, plurality, and engenders a re- 
spectful “being-for” in the sense of kindling practices of 
movement and engagement that not only acknowledge the 
place and presence of others, but that contribute to, and al- 
low space for, their flourishing (Howitt 2011). Walking-with 
others involves our hearts as well as heads, legs, guts, and 
minds. It combines rational and more-than-rational knowing. 
It is a kind of engagement with the world and otherness that 
can change our step and take us down unexpected pathways. 

At first glance, “walking” and the “Anthropocene” do not 
seem to go easily together. After all, walking is slow, fragile, 
unreliable—it’s hardly a mode of movement suited to grap- 
pling with the pressing issues the Anthropocene heralds. 
Surely we don’t have time to dawdle in the face of the urgent 
politics of global change? But in another sense, walking 
might be exactly what we need. The slow, engaged and en- 
gaging attributes of walking might indeed help to enhance 
our connectedness with the world in embodied and creative 
ways. The mode of walking and wayfinding appropriate to 
the Anthropocene isn’t a headlong rush to get somewhere 
“better” or the conceit of thinking that we have the answers. 
Rather it’s a studied movement of the here and now, a frag- 
mentary, wandering, lively, embodied and relational process. 
A respectful movement that puts emphasis on sensory, con- 
tingent and fragile encounters conjured through making our 
way, alongside others through time and space, here and now. 
My experience on the Isle of Lewis brought to life for me how 
the strands of past walkers, the movement of all manner of 
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non-humans (organic or otherwise), our choices of wayfind- 
ing in the present, all tangle together to constitute world, 
body and the particular places we inhabit. 

To me, notions of wayfinding and respectful walking- 
with are useful ways to think about how to proceed in times 
of uncertainty, when there’s no singular right way, and where 
we don’t know quite where we’re headed. The Anthropocene 
confronts us with an uncertain and unknown future where to 
follow conventional paths would be to amplify current prob- 
lems. Wayfinding as an experimental, nonlinear mode of 
movement helps us meet the challenge of unknowable fu- 
tures in a changing world. Wayfinding can be playful, lively, 
and rhizomatic, such that it can accommodate ambiguity, 
diversity and accountability. With walking, each step poses 
the possibility of an alternative, each step is a becoming, a 
journey not an end point (Phillips 2005, 509). In this way, 
wayfinding and walking-with are not just about movement, 
communication and knowing, but about making some 
worlds and not others. 

Walking can attune us differently to the world but offers 
no universal prescription. And, of course, walking, the choice 
to walk and the freedom to be able to walk, is a privilege not 
available to all. A privilege not to be squandered or taken 
lightly. At best it’s a generative practice of risking ourselves 
and risking new relations, rather than falling back on sedi- 
mented habits and well-worn paths. The Manifesto for Living 
in the Anthropocene advocates an experimental stance, and 
you might like to try out some walking experiments of your 
own. You might like to try some seriously playful walking- 
with crows, lizards, dingoes, as well as refugees, unfamiliar 
people, children, your neighbor, and the many others who 
together make our worlds. You might like to practice co- 
motion to cause a little commotion, way-find towards prac- 
tices that diminish waste and consumption and enhance the 
flourishing of others. Who knows where they will take you 
and what you will find out along the way, but respectful 
walking-with and a spirit of wayfinding will, I believe, take 
you a long way. 
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